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The Radcliffe Chautauqua System 


Wants Lecturers and Field Directors 
Of Experience and Proven Ability 
FOR A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN OF AMERICANIZATION 


The Lecture Subjects, With Suggested Outlines, Are: 


I—The United States Government 


Its Historic Background. 

Why and How It Became a Fact. 

The Principle Upon Which It Is Built. 
The Purpose of Its Founders. 


II—The Making of An American 


What Is an American? 
How and When Does a Native, an Alien, Become an American? 
The Acid Test of Americanism. 


IIi—A Tower of “Babel” or United America 


-IN ITS SYMBOLIC SENSE, A “TOWER OF BABEL” stands for that condition 
which exists when “many men of many minds” attempt to work out any problem with- 
out a decent regard for the Principle of Justice. The inevitable result is a confusion of 
thought, a suspicion of motives, a lack of ability to cooperate; work ceases, chaos begins, 
disaster follows. 


IN ITS SYMBOLIC SENSE, “UNITED AMERICA” stands for a union of the 
people of the United States—a uniting of the “many minds” into one mind. This is 
ideal Democracy. Its foundation is a mutual understanding and application of the 
Principle of Justice among all the people. Upon this foundation each individual may build 
his own character, live his own life, enjoy the utmost freedom, and pursue happiness 
wheresoever and howsoever he may think to find it. 
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The Class Idea, whether it be Monarchism, Bolshevism, Socialism, Capitalism, Labor- 
ism, seeks advantage for the class at the disadvantage of the individual. This idea is 
founded upon injustice, upon the belief that the class may obtain by might an advantage 
which the individual may not obtain by right. There are no rights except the rights of 
the individual, and they are secured in fulfillment of moral obligation, under moral law, 
which law is founded upon the Principle of Justice. 


A “UNITED AMERICA ” is possible only upon the basis of a mutual understanding 
and application of the Principle of Justice to, and by, each individual in America. The 
result is to be obtained through the enlightenment of the understanding of the individ- 
ual and not through class revolution. 

Those desiring to qualify for lectureships are required to prepare and submit for criticism a written lecture 


on one of the above subjects. Oral delivery of the lecture will be required later at a conference of lecturers 
to be held at our office. 


A good understanding of ethics, a knowledge of the history of governments in general, and of the United 
States Government in particular; proven speaking ability, a pleasing platform appearance and manner, and 
a genuine enthusiasm for social service, are the essential requirements. 


Engagements are open beginning June 1. 


Compensation is based upon an equitable exchange of service for salary, plus railway transportation, paid 
weekly. 
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New Masonic Temple, Washington, D. C. 
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The GIST of IT 


XT OT since the days of Myra Kelly’s first stories have we 
come across such a delightful, intimate, vivid picture of 
| ast Side childhood as Miss Calkin’s Spring in the Ghetto. 
| he writer is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin; a 
resident at the Henry Street Settlement engaged in vocational 
_ work in one of the public schools. Page 5. 
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fs HOSE who read William Allen White’s The Martial 
ai Adventures of Henry and Me, will follow with a friendly, 
} Personal eye the industrial adventures of Henry. For the 
| present governor of Kansas and the war-time crusader from 
| Topeka are one and the same. We hear a great deal of the 
- great third party to industrial disputes, meaning the public. 
| In Kansas the public is the party of the first part—the pre- 
) dominant element in the population. Conceivably it can make 
' such terms as it pleases with any employers or wage-earners 

who want to do business in Kansas but we would have to go 
| back to about 1850 to get a corresponding ratio for the popu- 
- lation of the United States as a whole. John A. Fitch in 
| Industrial Peace by Law discusses the adventure in industrial 
| laws of this old-style commonwealth under the lead of Henry 
, J. Allen. Page 7. 
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i. P ORP CHARLES BERESFORD has well said: “ After 
1 political excitement comes calm reason.” And after much 
| publicity and attempted analyses of the narcotic situation, 
_ comes the truth-seeking sanitarian who, a diagnostician at base, 
_ is endeavoring to put his finger on the diseased spot with the 


intent, first, of prevention and, second, rational treatment of 
existing conditions. Such a calm survey of the narcotic situa- 
tion from the public health point of view is made by the chief 
of the Bureau of Drug Control of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health in The Dope Doctor. Page 16. 


PS W. LOVE who writes of the working arrangement 
between employers and employes in the garment industry 
of Cleveland, is industrial editor of the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. Page 24. 


S OON after the Armistice day shootings in Centralia last 
November the SuRvEY presented an impartial review of 
the circumstances surrounding the occurrence, written by 
Theresa S. McMahon, professor of economics at the University 
of Washington [see the Survey for November 29, 1919]. 
Later a SURVEY representative attended the trial at Monta- 
sano.. His first letter dealing with the preliminaries of the 
trial appeared in the Survey for March 13. In this issue 
[page 13] he has summed up the testimony of both sides of 
the case and made a clear statement of the instructions to and 
findings of the jury. Back of Centralia, a paper dealing 
with the background of the situation which led to the shoot- 
ings, by Rexford G. Tugwell, will appear in a nearby issue. 


ISITORS to the National Conference of Social Work 
meeting in New Orleans this month will, many of them, 
visit the Acadian fishing villages within a stone’s throw of 
the city. How the Red Cross Home Service worked with 


these primitive people is told by Homer W. Borst in Social 
Work in Acadia. Page 9. 


EBECCA N. PORTER is a California writer, a resident 
of Santa Barbara, and an active participant in many of the 
undertakings for the social betterment of the county. Page 21. 


I N Siberia a playground has been conducted for nearly a 
year under American leadership. In Czechoslovakia with 
the approval of the Czech government, two demonstration 
playgrounds will probably be in operation before this issue of 
the SURVEY reaches its readers, and a school to train some 600 
workers will be open. During the last three -years the possi- 
bilities of exporting the American playground and recreation 
center have been set forth in the SURVEY in a series of articles 
by C. M. Goethe of Sacramento, who with Mrs. Goethe made 
a tour of the world to study the folkways of recreation. Luther 
Wong, Coolie, is the concluding sketch of this series, and it is 
published at a time when in China the China Continuation 
Committee, cooperating with the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, is including the possibilities of exporting American 
recreation in its survey of that country. An offer of $10,000 
has just been made to influence a program for model demon- 
stration playgrounds in the capital of every province in China 
—an offer from the same source as a gift of $20,000 which 
provoked a subscription of $5,000,000 in another line of bet- 
terment work. Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
are featuring clean recreation in what is practically a world- 
wide program under American leadership, and some of the 
active members of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America hope to see an international committee formed by it 
to serve as a clearing house. Page 29. 


W B. BIZZELL, president of Agricultural and Me- 
° chanical College of Texas, in Rural Housing and the 
Tenant Farmer, tells of conditions as they exist among the 
farmers of the South. Page 26. 
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‘““Knoeppel Organized Service’’ 


Our service is constructive betterment applied to 
industrial plants, aimed to increase production, 
reduce costs and improve industrial relations. 
Our position in our field warrants your consid- 
eration. 

C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
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LABOR’S NEXT MOVE 


If you are to cope successfully with the problems 
presented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
industrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
Only by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
wheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
experienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 
tions as they arise. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


based on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
ditions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

Eight thousand of the country’s leading executives 
are using them as a basis for their plans in buying, 
producing, and selling. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
Service for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin, 


gratis. 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 37-T 
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WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
Largest Organization of Its Character in the World. 


THAT WOMEN 
SHALL THINK! 


“Women do not listen. They 
take for granted that they know what 
is to be said,” commented a shrewd 
chairwoman to a large group of 
women who were obviously letting 
‘the other fellow’ think about the 
question of the moment. 


You have heard the ayes and nays 
of thousands of women voiced with- 
out thought of consequences. 


What about woman’s duty to- 
wards industrial problems, towards 
international relationships; what is 
her philosophy about education, 
religion, health, politics? 


Women who are informed, think. 
They act and vote through convic- 
tion, not emotion. 


That women shall think is the pur- 
pose of The Association Monthly, 
published by The Woman’s Press. 
This magazine will give from month 
to month a cross-section of the 
thought and program of women 
toward a better world. It will equip 
you for clear thinking and leader- 
ship. 

Subscription price the year, $1.50 
In combination with The Survey, $4.50 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 


Please enter my subscription to 
{ ] The Association Monthly. Enclosed $.......... 
[ ] The Association Monthly and The Survey. 
Enclosed $.......... 
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F course, there is some poetic license there. ‘There 
are no trees for the sirdies to bing on. Aside from 
that, I defy you to add or detract one jot or one tittle. 
Spring fever in the ghetto, and nothing to do with it 
but to take it out and sit with it on a too slowly, but (thank 
od and Mayor Hylan) at last disappearing snow pile, and 
ink past the garbage at a star which will slip over the roof 
n a minute. 
Of course, again there is the army. At which point I will 
) ‘narrow my troubles and my tale down to Max. I had thought 
| of giving Max another name for purposes of delicacy and lest he 
} read this. But why, when my most genial approach to any 
mother of a brood, whose surname I may have forgotten, is 
*You’re Max’s mother, aren’t you? I am so glad to know 
ou.” However, this one specific Max I call the amoeba. He 
s shapeless in mind and body. He has many chins which are 
raced by my unscientific mind to glands. He has a large area 
of rosy cheeks. Also, he would never pass a Binet Test. At 
which time I am diverted by the old and pleasing speculation, 
what would a social worker do without her defectives? 
_ Max never comes without some breath-taking piece of news, 
“and he comes fairly often. He delivers it pantingly, after hav- 
ng rubbed off his dirty hand upon his fishy coat so that he may 
reet me with his dear queer handshake. He sits down, having 
} been invited to do so, heavily, and rests his cap upon his 
a stomach, far to the fore. For a long time, of course, and that 
i was nearly a year ago, our joint efforts were over Max’s 
_ working papers. Our efforts were, of course, in opposite direc- 
|) tions; his for, mine against. But we were friendly enemies, 
P, and put our heads together over our stratagems. The lay 
|. public cannot possibly know what a heckling thing a mere 
fi} matter of date of birth can be. The society woman who would 
' fain be younger has nothing over on the immigrant woman 
+ who must bring up a child among all these inimical laws made 
|" by childless men. If one only did not have to commit oneself 
» for all time. When Max is brought over, he is very young; 
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Spring in the Ghetto 
By Marion Clinch Calkins 


Oh, the la-la, la-la Spring, 
When the litile sirdies bing. 
All the kiddies pade in wuddles 
Everybody's moves in luddles 
Oh, the la-la, la-la Spring 

Oh, the tee-dee, tee-dee Spring. 


just born in fact, albeit it is embarrassing if Max, laid down 
inadvertently to make gesticulation easier, picks up his long 
swaddling clothes, and runs down the gang-plank. And when 
Max, according to all census record, is thirteen, it is suddenly 
most desirable to have him fifteen, for is he not in 7A, ach ja, 
and the jobs they aint for his pa, who is an old man and 
shouldn’t woik longer, being foity-five. And then before you 
know it, Max is of draft age, oy, oy. 

Well, as I was saying, a year ago, I was trying to keep 
Max in school. I took him one fine morning to a prevocational 
school to see if he couldn’t foresee his forte in electric coils, or 
a plumber’s kit. But while I put on my best forward-looking 
face, and talked about the child-it, to a much harassed princi- 
pal, Max upset the kit, and did all the wrong things to the 
fuses. ‘The principal was not ungracious, but I had the weight 
of his greater wisdom to add to mine, that what was the use. 
So with cheery defeat, I told Max that his age having at 
last been settled, as were all other matters, he could have his 
working papers. Max gave elephantine leaps, which landed 
him, to my surprise, at his mother’s pickle-stand. A minute 
was allowed him to publish the good tidings, and beautiful 
were his feet under the mountain to them. We had all gone 
together through the agonies of his having been left back. 
After having received a mark of 98 in facts of the World War, 
procured by assiduous reading af the Examiner, being left back 
was too cruel. It had brought floods of (by his mother and 
me) unforgotten tears. ‘To be left back once, Miss Brown, 
but twice to every grade.”’ I walked on slowly, was overtaken 
by this galloping joy with a large green tomato pickle, dripping 
a happy substitute for tears. I was offered the remainder of it. 

Since when between us we have found him a job at least 
fortnightly. tuesday evening, when I am at home to all the 
Maxes, he arrives with his weekly jottings. Week before last, 
it was his father’s papers. “‘ I’m to be congratulated, Miss 
Brown, I’m to be congratulated,” panted Max. “On what, 
Max,” I answered cautiously, for I have discovered many new 
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causes of congratulation, and these things must be done im- 
peccably. ‘‘ My fader he’s got his papers. He’s got his papers. 


He’s been trying for years, and he couldn’t never get ’em, 


because he couldn’t read, and dis time all the judge he ast him 
was did he believe in Bolshevism, an he said no, and now we've 
got ’em framed.” 

“Ah!” put in Nathan contemptuously, “ my fader would 
have told him the troot.” 


HERE were intervals of Western Union, crockery ped- 

dling, errands for B. Borg on Worth street. Western 
Union had its prosperous days, which were shared with me, by 
sodas. I unhappily remembered the remark of a skeptical 
friend that it was not safe to eat lower down than the Grand 
Central, and I couldn’t go out that night, for it rained, but 
Max, impervious to inclemencies in a Western Union souwester, 
brought me in a pineapple soda of a degree of sweetness not 
to be exceeded. That was the night that he told me of his 
puppies, ‘“‘ My dog, she’s had puppies, Miss Brown, my dog 
she’s had puppies. Usually she has four or five, but this time 
she only had two, and one of ’em came dead. A woman she 
kicked her the last time she was going to have puppies, ’n I 
spose that’s why.” Max cried here for a sniffing moment or 
so. “ But,” he said, bursting with an idea, ‘“ there’s one good 
puppy. You have it, Miss Brown. You have it.” 

I fought for time. My habitat was designed for maiden 
ladies, and bachelor men. Life en famille is impossible, but 
aside from Max’s feelings, there were mine to consider. I 
want a dog. 

“Ts it a male or a female, Max?” Delicacy is, after all, a 
matter of your assembly district. Max’s naiveté is frequently 
of incoherence, rather than unsophistication. “I don’t know, 
Miss Brown, its eyes, they ain’t open yet.” 

Then there was the night, long looked forward to, with 
vacillating states of mind, upon which we were to go to the 
movies. I had picked Monday night. I had thought we could 
go to the Neighborhood Playhouse, “not for the movies but 
the air that’s there.” 

Max arrived. All of his face had been scrubbed to a bright 
red. He had on a red necktie, and a green shirt, plaid. ‘‘ My,” 
said I,.“ but you look nice, Max. You've got a new shirt, 
too.” 

“TI got off at three o’clock,’ (and I gathered, had been 
dressing ever since). “‘ Feel my shoit, Miss Brown, it’s silk.” 

How pickles and Western Union do prosper one! 

Well, it’s a rainy night, Max,” said I. “It’s good that 
the Neighborhood is so near.” ; 

“It ain’t open on Monday, Miss Brown, we can go up 
Clinton, or Grand street, or Loew’s.” 

Now Loew’s—oh, Loew’s!—when can I screw the cour- 
age? 

“Oh Max, closed? Are you sure? How about going 
Wednesday night.” But no—Who in the woild would refuse 
a bull-fight to a boy who had spent since three in the afternoon 
getting into a new silk shoit? So Grand street it was, and 
the title dre You Legally Married? We had the choicest 
standing room, although we could have sat down near the 
front, for by standing near the door we had several whiffs of 
air. Max was out for an evening, and no mistake. ‘‘ Two 
Hoisheys,” he shouted, in such a clamorous voice, to the sales- 
man who traveled up and down the aisle, that the usher nearly 
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ejected him. We got them though, with almonds in "em 
and afterwards, some deadly poison drunk out of a bottle witl 
a straw. 5 
I liked the Hersheys and the soda, but my mind was no 
easy. Are You Legally Married? Where was my social con 
science? Where was my forward-looking responsibility? Wha 
should I do? Max, nineteen by a doctor, ten by a psychologist 
and in worldly wisdom as old as the hills, but nevertheless b: 
the census records only fifteen and a half,—at my elbow 
with my consent and.company, about to gaze upon Are Yo 
Legally Married? . 
There were postponing distractions. The first chapter ¢ 
the Black Secret with Poil White rescuing a drugged ma: 
from the East River at Front street. Was he a German Sp» 
or wasn’t he? I never learned until yesterday. He wasn’ 
Abe Cohen told me so. (I am always busy Mondays, but - 
have felt about the Black Secret as I have about the story 
read in the Youth’s Companion when I was ten. ‘The metec 
fell in the poor boy’s front yard. Was it diamonds, or wasn: 
it diamonds? The last page was torn off, and I never knew? 
But at last the reel of the evening came on. At the end of th 
first part, it was nine o’clock. I had been forehanded enoug; 
to have another engagement at nine fifteen, so, a steward fd 
the Lord,—with Max in my safe keeping, I went out tr 
umphantly, bursting to know how it was going to ena 
Outside, said Max, “well, I’m sorry you gotta go, Mi 
Brown. It ends fine. I saw it last night.” : 


OR two weeks Max did not come. I learned through Mr 

Finkelstein that his mother had been searching the stree® 
Max hadn’t come home for two days, and a night. My 
Rosenbloom was crazy. ‘‘ Mine boy, ach mein boy, ach me: 
Gott! He ist mein treasure yet.” She had been to all previoe 
and anticipated employers. Nowhere Max. Mrs. Finke 
stein, an observer of spring in the city, suggested the arm 
recruiting station, whither went, oy, oying Mrs. Rosenbloor 
She ended in Fort Slocum, in time to rescue Max from t 
guard house. ‘They oy oyed together no doubt, and were / 
out in gratefulness, and without formality by men of sense. 

Max made everybody promise not to tell me, so the . a 
was as new to me. He came in answer to a letter asking h 
he was. “I got a shame on,” he said. 

“What is it you got a shame on for?” 

“For what I wrote on the letter what you sent me. 
wrote, ach, I can’t tell you—I got such a shame on. I wr 
‘I love everybody wot’s in your office.’ ” 

After the tale was out, and I had had a few words as 
whether it was right to lie to your dear government, he sai 
“Ah, mein Gott, but Miss Brown, everybody wot’s at Feu 
Slocum is only fifteen years old.” Well, it’s springtime, a 
maybe the heads of the recruiting officers are also in ludd!l 
over the binging sirdies. 

As for Max, being eternally young, maybe his head wi 
be in an eternal luddle—He told me one time—“ My mothe 
she’s got troubles.—I tell her ‘ Stop a little bit your sorro) 
ma, stop, a little bit your sorrow. This is God’s way.’” A 
maybe it is—those looking at Max are apt to wonder if Gj 
isn’t wayless, for which Max himself has given me answ¢ 
And who am I, to doubt his word? 

“A fool hath no delight in understanding, but that | 
heart may discover itself.” 


with deep interest. 
_ have reported that we must have this Kansas law. Public 
_ speakers have indorsed it. 


_ been so widespread a movement of this sort. 


OVERNOR ALLEN of Kansas has been East on a 
speaking trip. He appeared before the legislatures 
of New Jersey and New York, addressed the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and at the Waldorf Astoria 
New York spoke before five hundred diners under the 
Eispices of the League for Industrial Rights, formerly known 
as the American Anti-Boycott Association. And the burden 
_ of his message was everywhere the same. It was something 
ike this: We have found the way to industrial justice and 


Ny hence to industrial peace in Kansas. We will establish in 
- Kansas a Mecca of well ordered, contented, just relationships. 
_ Unless you pass similar legislation in your states your indus- 
"tries will move to Kansas where operators can carry on their 


business in an atmosphere of well-regulated justice. 
Everywhere audiences have listened to Governor Allen 
They have been impressed. Newspapers 


Legislators have introduced bills 
patterned after the Kansas model. ‘Three of these are now 


"pending in the legislature of New York. There is one in New 


Jersey. There is a clamor for such legislation in other states. 

Never before in the history of the United States has there 
There are no 
less than six proposals before the constitutional convention in 


Illinois involving a limitation on the right to strike or some 


_ form of compulsory arbitration. 


he can close his plant. 


A constitutional amendment 
is proposed in Massachusetts, giving the legislature “ the right 


to pass laws restricting the right of individuals to strike.” 
There is a bill pending in Massachusetts for compulsory arbi- 
_ tration of street railway disputes, and there is one in New 
# _ York covering food, fuel and transportation, in addition to the 
_ three patterned after the law of Kansas. 


The Kansas law is unique. It is the first and so far the 


_ only law in any American state compelling employes and em- 


ployers to submit their differences to a tribunal for adjudica- 
tion. It is the only law ever passed in America requiring the 
manager of an industry to get permission from anybody before 
In Kansas, if his industry is “ affected 
with a public interest” he has to give reasons for any desire 
he may have to suspend operations, and the court will examine 
those reasons. If it finds them “ meritorious” it will let him 
off. Otherwise he will have to continue to run his shop or 
have it taken away from him. 

It would be about the same way with the workers if they 
had a similar right. They haven’t. They can’t show that 
their desire to quit is meritorious. It is just plain downright 
illegal to strike, whatever the reason. And the penalty for 
violation of the law is $1,000 fine or one year in jail or both, 
if the offender is a “ person.” If he is an officer of a corpora- 
tion or of a union the penalty is $5,000 fine, or two years in 
jail or both. 

It should be made clear that this law does not apply to all 
industries. It applies to industries which are “ affected with a 
public interest.” These industries are declared to be the man- 
ufacture or preparation of food, the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, the mining or production of fuel, the transportation of 
these commodities, and all public utilities. To these industries 
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there are added, in the Knight bill in New York the manu- 
facture, production or handling of iron and wood products in- 
tended to be used in buildings or by public utilities. 

The law creates a “ court of industrial relations,” composed 
of three “ judges” appointed by the governor to serve a term 
of three years. The court may intervene in any industrial 
controversy, either on its own initiative, at the request of 
either party to the dispute, or on the complaint of ten citizens 
or of the attorney general of the state. It may investigate the 
controversy, making a temporary award at the beginning and 
a final award when the investigation is completed. The award 
so far as wages are concerned is to be retroactive to the date 
on which the investigation was begun. If wages are increased 
in the final award the employes are entitled to back pay. If 


“wages are reduced, the employer is entitled to recover the ex- 


cess paid in wages since the beginning of the investigation. 

The investigations are to be conducted in accordance with 
the rules of evidence as recognized by the supreme court of 
the state. 

There are certain principles laid down as guide to the court, 
and presumably for the protection of the parties involved. 
According to Section 9 labor is entitled to a “ fair’ wage and 
capital to a “‘ fair return.” This may or may‘not be modified by 
Section 8, which stipulates that while all conditions must be 
“just and reasonable,” they must be such as to enable the 
industries in question ‘‘ to continue with reasonable efficiency 
to produce or transport their products or continue their opera- 
tions and thus to promote the general welfare.” Either party 
may appeal any decision to the supreme court. 

No worker may be discharged on account of any testimony 
he has given before the court, and no employer is to be subject 
to the boycott or any other discrimination on account of any act 
performed in accordance with the terms of the law. 

Section 14 of the law has some very peculiar provisions. It 
sets forth that any union that will incorporate shall be recog- 
nized by the court of industrial relations as a “‘ legal entity,” 
and may appear before the court “ through and by its proper 
officers.” Unions, whether incorporated or not, have the right 
to bargain collectively, but if the individual members of an 
unincorporated union wish to avail themselves of this right, 
they must, each one of them, designate in writing some person, 
officer of the union or otherwise, as their spokesman. 

This section is open to the inference that an unincorporated 
union would not have a right to appear before the court. It 
also raises the question of the right of such a union to engage 
in collective bargaining if every member did not sign a paper 
designating a spokesman. However, it appears from Section 9 
that the right of collective bargaining may after all be an unim- 
portant right. The court of industrial relations has final au- 
thority over agreements independently made, and may modify 
them if it does not find them “ fair, just and reasonable.” 

One hesitates to criticise a project so joyously entered upon 
as this Kansas enterprise has been, or one in which there is 
so much confident trust, with respect to its power to remedy 
evil. But it is being offered as a cure for industrial ills. Com- 
munities a thousand miles away from Kansas, and with more 
at stake, are being told, with all the assurance of six weeks’ ex- 
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_ Inquiry seems to be impossible. 


_ ployer would be highly improbable. 
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perience, that by such means not only industrial quiet, but in- 
dustrial justice is to be had. The hazards are too great not to 
examine the molars of this particular gift horse. 

The first noteworthy fact is that there are no particular 


qualifications mentioned in the law that the judges of the, 


court of industrial relations must possess. That is a detail, but 
it is a rather important detail. Under one governor the judges 
might all be employers, under another they might be labor 
leaders, and under a third, men wholly ignorant of industry or 
its problems. 

_ Limited as the court is by rules of evidence, a common sense 
Under the rules of evidence 
a witness is not permitted to give hearsay testimony. While 
this is an important restriction for the protection of a man 
accused of crime, it will-not assist, in understanding the de- 
tails of a complicated industrial situation. It is very difficult to 
see how the rules of evidence could be applied to such an in- 
vestigation as the court must carry on, but if they were so ap- 
plied it is obvious that the investigation would be restricted, 
legalistic and largely futile. 

‘The law sets no time within which the court is to make its 
finding, nor is the period within which the award is to run lim- 
ited. The only way, therefore, by which a revision of the 
award within a reasonable length of time could be forced would 


apparently be through the staging of a new controversy in order 


that the court might again be brought into the situation and 
be obliged to make a new award. ‘The law, therefore, may 
serve to make inevitable that very unrest that it is designed to 
cure. 

_ The section requiring an award to be retroactive is absurd 
and impracticable so far as it relates to the employes paying 
back to their employer the excess of wages received in the case 
of an award depressing their wages. ‘There is no likelihood 
that the previous wage paid would be in general high enough 
to allow the accumulation of the excess either in the form of 
savings or of property. In other words, the money would 
have been spent. ‘The collection of these sums by the em- 
However, the existence 
of this provision in the law will probably be the source of a 
great deal of trouble. It could undoubtedly be used in the 
form of persecution, whether its use for any other purpose 
would be impracticable or not. 

The protection the bill seems to throw about the workers 
is of very doubtful value. In asserting that the wage must be 
just and reasonable the bill does no more than reiterate what 
the most reactionary member of the community would admit. 
There are no standards as a basis for determining justice and 
reasonableness in the matter of wages. It is certain that the 
judgment of a court on this question would be an extremely 
conservative judgment. 

There is an assumed protection in the provision that a work- 
man cannot be discharged on account of his testimony before 
the court. It is well known that laws prohibiting the right 
to discharge because a man is a member of a union have been 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. “There is no reason to believe that this provision would 
have any better standing in court. But even if it did, it is a 
protection that amounts to very little. The important thing 
is that the right to strike is taken away, and the correspond- 
ing right of the employer to discharge whom he will with this 
one minor exception is left intact. The employer then could 
undermine an organization by discharging its leaders, by dis- 
charging every independently minded employe and have the 
full protection of the court of industrial relations in so doing. 
He could by this action so intimidate his employes that they 
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would not appeal to the court for protection against low wage 
and long hours, nor testify against their employer if someon 
else made the Gobedl for them. 

These are some of the defects of the Kansas law. To poin 
them out, however, is not sufficient. It does not bring us 1 
the heart of the matter. The law is at fault not in details, bu 
as a whole. Its assumptions are unsound, and its purposes ru 
counter to some of the most deeply significant purposes of moe 
ern civilization. 

Compulsory arbitration is an attempt to forbid by law th 
continuance of a fundamental and, so long as the present ec 
nomic order shall stand, an essential controversy, Diverger 
interests exist and will continue to exist, and neither court 
nor laws can wipe them out any more than Canute cou 
command the tides. To forbid a group the right to exercise i 
group strength in the matter of industrial relations is to faste 
upon industry a species of servitude. The right of the individ 
ual to quit, which is not taken away by the Kansas law, 
of small significance if he is not permitted to quit in such 
way as to make his act a matter of concern to the industri 
and hence to make it a factor in the determination of workir1 
conditions. He is thereby denied the right to bring pressua 
to bear on industry to secure for the workers in it better con 
ditions of employment. In his individual freedom to quit I 
can get such improved conditions only by stumbling on ther: 
if he should be so fortunate. He may not, with his fellows 
make such conditions for himself. 

Nor will the court make them for him, in any degree na 
sanctioned by the general conception of the dominant grou 
at the time. The court will give him “ fairness and justice: 
—as understood by the court. The judges will be spokesma 
for things as they are. They will be appointed to their pos 
tions by the powers that be. “They will represent the accepts 
moralities; they will not be pioneers in the search for ne 
conceptions of justice. | 

This is a matter of very great importance when you cow 
sider the true nature of the labor movement. Taken as a who: 
it is a part of a profound and fundamental struggle, ages o¢ 
—the struggle upward of the masses of the people. Thes 
never has been a time in the entire history of that struggle ths 
the vanguard of the movement was not challenging accepte 
ethical standards. ‘There never has been a time when a cour 
its personnel made up of representative members of the dors 
inant group, would not have ruled against these challengez 
When the normal status for labor was slavery a court of it 
dustrial relations, honestly dispensing justice according to i 
lights, would have ruled that slaves must be so fed and house: 
as to enable them to maintain their strength and their number 
It would have frowned upon too severe beatings, but it woul 
have ordered amputation of the ears, and branding, for thoc 
slaves who tried to stir their fellows to revolt. 

When serfdom was the natural state, the court would doubt 
less have granted many reforms if they did not call in que 
tion the justice and fairness of the status of the serf. It wz 
only one hundred and fourteen years ago that a judge in Phil} 
delphia, presiding at a trial of workmen who had combine 
to improve their conditions, instructed the jury as follows: “ 
combination of workmen to raise their wages may be consid 
ered in a twofold point of view: one is to benefit themselve 
; the other is to injure those who do not join the s¢ 
ciety. The rule of law condemns both.” ‘The j jury found th 
defendants ‘‘ guilty of a combination to raise wages.’ 

Slavery, serfdom, conspiracy doctrines—these are, in i 
main, things of the past. When they existed they were t 
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Social Work in Acadia 


By Homer W. Borst 
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HE names of the South Louisiana parishes offer a 
good suggestion of the romantic quality that 
characterizes social work in them. Six have the 
ah: names of saints. Among them are St. Mary, 
St. James, and St. John the Baptist. It was in St. James that 
Old Perique made his famous tobacco twists. St. John the 
Baptist, quite in character, occupies both sides of the river. 
Ascension and Assumption are not far distant, while Evan- 
_ geline and Jefferson Davis suggest dreams of quite contrasting 
f character. . 
_ St. Martin, Iberia, St. Mary, Vermillion, St. Landry and 
_ Lafayette are called the Attakapas parishes, after the tribal 
_ name of the Indians that once held them, and it was into these 
| parishes that the eighteenth century exiles from Nova Scotia 
| filed group by group and occupied the rich lowlands from which 
| 
: 


the Atta Kapas had already been expelled. The descendants of 

_ these Acadians who are colloquially called “ Cajans” and who 
ate to be distinguished from the Creoles, the descendants of 
_ stock direct from Europe, constitute a large proportion of the 
_ French speaking people of South Louisiana. An old time con- 
‘temporary of the Acadians of Nova Scotia is reported as 
having said that in all of his experience he had not known 
more than one or two who could read or write. The reports 
of the census bureau are not reassuring on this point today. 
In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy among the white people 
Over ten years of age in these parishes averaged twenty-nine 
and in some of them was as high as forty-two. The problems 
-Teadily begin to mask the romance. In fact a climate devoid 
_ of stimulating rigor, although it is not without its hardships 
even including a certain sort of coldness, combined with the 
hereditary qualities of this French peasant stock, and intimate 
contact with another race in which the spirit of the tropics is 
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personified, has conspired to produce a decidedly difficult 
cultural problem. Moreover, none of these parishes contains 
less than 12 per cent colored population, while some have as 
high as 67 per cent. 

Here, for example, is a story told by Ella Graham, one of 

the Red Cross field representatives, and herself of French 
descent. Aunt Trudeau was a rather celebrated teacher of 
the Acadians, and lived in Point Coupee parish. Directly 
across the bayou from her lived an Acadian family whose name 
was David; old man Cacain David, his two sons T’Lou and 
T’Bain, the mother, and the families of the two boys, both of 
whom were married. This was a genuine Acadian family 
without a doubt. So long as anyone could remember no 
member had ever entered a school house door. All worked in 
the fields, the women and girls in short skirts, and with three- 
cornered kerchiefs on their heads. For drinking water they ' 
pushed the scum back off the bayou and dipped in their 
buckets. Their savings were buried under the house. 
’ One day T’Lou, the older son, killed a man in a quarrel, 
whereupon father and son consulted a lawyer in the village, 
who set his fee at two thousand dollars. It was a severe 
strain, but the bank under the house was solvent. Perhaps 
the loss of the money suggested the advantage which education 
brings; perhaps something else did. Anyway, next year Aunt 
Trudeau from across the bayou saw T’Lou’s little boy starting 
out picturesque as to clothes, but on his back, books and a new 
slate, the first fruits of modernity in that family. 

There are wealthy French farmers, of course, but the mass 
—and it is in the mass that our interest lies—are small farmers, 
in season, and hunters and fishers the rest of the year. They 
are likely to live back ten miles from the village, or twenty 
miles, and to find the bayous the best, and in wet winters the 
only, method of getting “out front,” as they call coming to 
town. 
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Ten acres, a Creole Tackie or two—which is, being trans- 
lated, a diminutive sort of pony, almost a breed in itself— 
wagons and primitive farming implements to match, and in the 
center the unpainted cabin with two rooms, a “ gallery” and 

ye 
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a loft; this is home. Add a rod, gun, spinning wheel and 
loom, and furniture from our friend’s own carpenter bench, 
and the equipment is nearing completion. In planting time, 
Pierre carries the hoe and opens the soil; Marie and the 
children cast in the seeds. Corn, cotton, potatoes, in they go. 
Is it a warm February? Pierre forgets that March is liable 
to freeze, and plants too early, for March does freeze. 

“Eh bien!” A shrug of the shoulders, and replanting is a 
matter of course. Farm work laid aside, fishing begins. 
Those who know these peasant folk intimately say that it is 
not entirely for the fish, but also because of an ineradicable 
second nature that fishpole and shoulder are such inseparable 
friends. 

One can buy Mrs. Johnston’s little volume, Acadia, bound 
in Acadian home-spun cloth. One may, in many a hidden 
village eat Gumbo Filet, a thick soup of oysters, cray-fish, and 
crabs, thickened with the powdered dry leaves of the sassafras 
tree, or drink café au lait, concocted of parched sugar, boiling 
milk and black coffee. However, unless one is especially lucky 
he will not dance at a féte de dor, the all night dance of the 
far interior. ‘There is an exclusiveness about this characteristic 
social event that few more complex societies can. rival, and 
some of its conventions are/still enforced, so report runs, at 
the point of knife or gun. 


It is a land whose quaint church steeples everywhere indi- 
cate that once church architecture was not sterile. Perhaps a 
story will illustrate the best type of the church’s influence, 
which has by no means always been so socialized in character: 
False River lies, a stagnant pool cut off from its true course, 
in the parish of Point Coupee. Rumor has it that the French 
people drinking out of this “chenal’’ became of green com- 
plexion, and still more serious, ill of typhoid fever. The priest 
had been a physician in France, and his investigating eye fell 
with suspicion upon the tall water jars standing in some shady 
spot in every Acadian home. “Boil the water,” he com- 
manded. When his order was not obeyed he went from house 
to house breaking water jars with his walking stick. 


II 


F course the war came to the Acadians as to all America. 

There is a genuine com- 
parison between the trials of 
many of these boys torn from 
home for the first time and the 
tragedy of exile suffered by 
their distant forebearers. Some 
of this may be glimpsed 
through the sympathetic eyes 
of the Home Service chairman 
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of Jefferson Davis parish. That is the seat of the famous: 
Jennings cavalry, who fought their way through the war on 
the western front with only one man lost; and they did fight 
at that. Many of these boys had fairly grown up in the house: 
of the Home Service chairman, so open had it always been to: 
young people. She is the wife of a physician, which of course, 
explains a great deal. From the training camp on this side of: 
the water the letters came back puzzled and discouraged. 
Many of the young soldiers could not speak English. But: 
from France the letters came back triumphant. The first vic-. 
tory’ was over the English speaking Sammie in the romantic; 
struggle for the favor of the French girl. French brides at! 
the end of the war came into proud and quite completely under-: 
standing new homes. The return of the Jennings cavalry was: 
a procession of glory. People hung onto the outside of that 
railroad train from miles down the road, stayed with the boys: 
through the day long celebration, and saw them carried home, 
one by one, behind the Creole Tackies to the cabins beside the: 
bayous. But listen to the story of Raoul. 

Raoul had married Honoré on the eve of his departure for: 
camp. On his return the two stood proudly in the front room: 
of the Home Service chairman’s house. 

“T wish to thank you for caring for Honoré while I am: 
gone,” said Raoul. “I am very glad that I go. As you see I] 
am come back, and Honoré says, a so much better man.” Iti 
was a rather long speech, but he added, “ Like President 
Wilson.” 

He was asked whether he found Honoré just the same. 

“No,” he said, “ She is change, too. She is like you now.” 

The names of those who served on the Red Cross committees: 
while the boys were away, like the names of the parishes, tell! 
their own story. Richard Melancon, Emma Pujos, Amet” 
Guillot, Delphene Plauché, Louise Chaisson, Honoré Savoie.: 
Juanita Daye, Luben Laurent, Sim Parent. These are only a 
few of the hundreds. Sim Parent, himself of fine old Creoles 
family, tells how at times his Home Service mail piled up until 
it filled a market basket. It was difficult to find assistants wh 
could master it. One evening he did persuade a school teach 
to carry the basket away, but the next morning teacher an 
basket returned. 

“Ha, eet is again ze basket of mail for Home Service Sec~ 
tion. But eef no one else can answer to ze soldier boys, the 
must Mr. Sim Parent.” 

When the war was over committees in these parishes too 
heartily to the scheme of making the Home Service work per- 
manent. Point Coupee, Avoyelles, Allen, St. Landry, Acadia 
Vermillion, Terrebonne, and Ascension, in the very heart of 
the French district are all on the extended program of Home 
Service, beside East Baton Rouge, and many parishes to the 
north where the French people are numerous, but not so pre# 
dominant. Public health nursing has begun in St. Mary anc 
in other districts on the border of the French parishes. 

Social work in South Louisiana would still present problem 
if the population were entirely Acadian. However, there are 
the Creoles as well (which presents at least a complication) } 
and there are Indians, Italians, Malayans, Spanish Creoles, anc’ 
various combinations of these elements, in addition to the 
Negro and his various racial admixtures. Below Houma, fo 
example, Malayans migratin 
there for the oyster fishing 
have, it is reported, mixe 
their blood with the Indian 
and Negroes. “The Red Bone 
of Calcasieu are said to be 
mixture of Indian and Negr 
A peculiar Spanish strain hides 
away in one of the middle w 


shes, and an admixture of Germanic blood remains in the 
nity of Des Allemands in LaFourche, thanks to John Law 
id the Mississippi Bubble. 
Estelle Coale Alpha who organized the public health nursing 
St. Mary parish has evolved a technique all her own in 
rking with these varied groups as they are represented in 
territory. Twelve miles from the nearest station, to illus- 
e, lies a tract of woodland which a French woman of means 
s divided into small farms. She asked Mrs. Alpha to talk 
the mothers. Mrs. Alpha, for the occasion, wore no uni- 
rm as all uniforms are feared. She did wear a pretty dress 
a bright colored tie, because colors are loved. When the 


talk began in the tiny school house, 
mly one woman could be per- 
‘suaded to come in, but no harm 
being offered her, others crept in 
-one by one until the room was full. 
f course the language spoken was 
French. However, the moment 
Mrs. Alpha had finished, silently 
ind quickly they all stole out and 
imto the forest. It was after 
just such humble beginnings, after 
‘months of most tentative sug- 
sstion, and inviolably regarded 
promises, that progress began to be made. The houseboat 
ony came to know and trust her; the seventy children in 
he one room school house, who drank from the stagnant 
ayou, came to look eagerly for her, and strangely and fatally 
Asanitary ways began in some small measure to be mended. 
The work has begun. 
_ More than half of the expectant mothers in the parish of 
St. Mary are still attended by colored midwives, of whom 
there are one hundred and fourteen registered. A steaming 
Kettle of corn husks indicates by the manner in which the steam 
tises whether the mother’s pains will be difficult. Tea made 
from the earth nests of the “mud dauber” wasps, and a 
hundred concoctions of bitter herbs are fed to infant and adult 
by the Negro “voo doo” doctors, patronized by black and 
white alike. 
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As for statistics, they are, of course, inadequate and probably 
inaccurate to some degree. St. Mary Parish has a population 
of perhaps 43,000, of which presumably one-half is colored. 
The births in 1918 as recorded were 357 white and 353 
colored; the parish spent $21.14 for health purposes; 21 white 
babies and 30 Negro babies are said to have died before they 
were one month old. Deaths from specific diseases included : 
typhoid 22, malaria 15, measles 3, whooping-cough 6, dysen- 
tery 13, pellagra 6, tuberculosis (lungs) 63, other tuberculosis 
10, syphilis 6, cancers 20, pneumonia 107, death by violence 
27, influenza 165, all other causes 320; total 783; death 
rate 18.1. 
; III 

ILL social work be- 
come a permanent 
institution in these par- 
ishes? It is too 
early to tell. The 
Red Cross is far 
from being the only 
agency interested; 
the State Board of 
Health is inter- 

; ested, the Depart- 
| ment of Education 
and the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, to mention only three others. Visitors 
to the National Conference of Social Work at New Orleans 
will have an opportunity of visiting a genuine old plantation 
in the very center of this region. Perhaps they will be able 
to make some shrewd judgments for themselves. “Those who 
may not be fortunate enough to make this trip into the Acadian 
country, will at least have opportunity to catch a glimpse of 
the old French life in the French quarter (the Vieux Carré), 
of New Orleans. The local Entertainment Committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work is making every prepara- 
tion to introduce visitors into the atmosphere of the ancient 
city of balconies, quaint eating houses and historic squares and 
churches in the center of which stands the St. Louis Cathedral, 
the Cabildo, or old Spanish State House, and the one-time 
home of the Ursuline nuns. 
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S. C., AN ACADIAN, stranded in an Okla- 
homa town, and ill with lumbago. 

V. M., A CONSUMPTIVE, unable to work; 
with six children he has been unable to sup- 
port for the last three years. 

X. FAMILY; destitute; several members 
of the family were ill and needing not only 
food and clothing, but medical attention. 

B. CHILDREN ; found in the streets of N ; 
the mother in destitute circumstances, living under improper 
conditions and sending the children out to beg. 

A. G. BaBy, reported by neighbors to be seriously burned ; 
the G. family living in a corn crib on an almost impassable 
road where the doctor could not reach them often. 

W. L., FATHER OF A LARGE FAMILY. ‘The man had had 
two serious operations, has been ill for a long time, suffering 
from want of food and clothing. Died while the family was 
under care. 

M. B., sicK OF CREEPING PARALYSIS; his wife and three 
babies suffering from want of the necessities of life; while 
peculiar condition of his illness was that he had an ab- 
normal appetite. 

E. K., AN EPILEPTIC with but one arm, his wife a consump- 
tive, their six children of school age unable to attend school 
until provided with books, shoes and clothing. 

_A. M., ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE; his wife, ten years younger, 
ill, partly as a result of overtaxing her strength by trying to 
earn a little money by picking cotton. They are having a list 
passed around to collect money to provide food and clothing 
for the winter. 

A. B., A wipow, mother of seven children; the 
eldest, a boy of eighteen, an idiot, with an ab- 
normal appetite; who when not fed every hour 
screams so violently that his mother was un- 
able to live in a village where she might find 
employment, because the neighbors would 
not endure the noise. All the mother’s care 
and attention was required by this boy, and, 
as a result, the other children went un- 
clothed and too often unfed. 

P. B., ABOUT SEVENTY- See 
FIVE years of age, the ({!j/ly 
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circulator of a petition to collect money 
enough to go to New Orleans for hospital 
treatment. He was suffering from a dislo- 
cated shoulder. The “list” was stopped 
and investigation made. It was found that 
he had already collected enough money to fit 
him out entirely. The Red Cross helped. 
him to purchase the necessary clothing, noti- 
fied the Home Service office in New Or- 
leans, bought his ticket and took him to the train in the Red: 
Cross car. He was met by a Home Service worker in New 
Orleans and accompanied to the hospital, where he is still be~ 
ing treated. Every week the Home Service worker visits him 
in the hospital. B. is old and infirm and it may be advisable: 
to put him in a home for the infirm. On making inquiries im 
this direction it was learned that much can be done to make 
that institution more habitable. Through the efforts of thei 
police jurors assisted by the Red Cross, an improvement is 
being brought about. 

Mrs. D., EIGHTY YEARS OLD; living with a sickly son and 
daughter, who could not furnish her with warm clothes andi 
medicine. 

L, J., A SOLDIER in the regular army; owning land and farm 
implements; anxious to get a furlough to the reserve in order: 
to support his wife by working on the farm. 

Mrs. P. D., A WOMAN OF SEVENTY-FIVE; cared for by her: 
nephew, who had nine children to support; the extra persom 
making just the difference between enough and too little for: 
the family. : 
Mrs. G. B. G., A wipow of seventy-five, living witht 

a son who is sickly; herself sick in bed when first: 
f visited, without enough covers to keep her warm. __ 
A. P., A COLORED MAN and an ex-soldier, tuber- 
culous, requiring a long stay at the hospital. 

L. L., TWENTY-ONE years old; tuberculosis: 
of the bones; his mother dead; his father toae 
poor and ignorant to give him the proper cares 

Mr. G. AND WIFE; both found: 
ill with pneumonia; extremely 
destitute; no bedding and no one: 
to nurse them. 

B. M., ALMOST AN INVALID( 
with three children he tries 
support by fishing as he is nm 

strong enough for any heavie 
work. During the precedin 
winter they had escaped star< 
vation by a_ narro 


THE SHRINE AMONG THE LIVE OAKS 
Behind the old church at Thibodaux, LaFourche Parish 


NE who has not tried fairly and honestly to sum- 
marize in brief space the testimony of three hun- 
dred witnesses in a murder trial hardly appreciates 
the difficulties involved. If all the testimony were 
Beoncentrated on a few outstanding contentions it would still 
be difficult—but, when the case involves a multitude of rami- 
fications all aimed to contribute directly or indirectly to the 
establishment or denial of motives and acts, the difficulties are 


drama enacted at Centralia on November 11, 1919. Some of 

the evidence is conflicting on the main points at issue, a good 

deal of it is conflicting on details more or less closely involved, 
nd these conflicts inevitably raise the question of the credi- 

bility of the witness. 

Let us consider the scene for a moment. 

A patriotic parade stops on the street. The attention of the 

paraders and spectators is directed to nothing in particular. 

In the twinkling of an eye doors are smashed, windows crash, 

on shots are fired, men fall dead or wounded in the street and the 
crowd scatters in every direction. 

In relating briefly these occurrences it is not presumed they 
are stated in the order of occurrence but merely to indicate 
_ what happened in a brief period of time. Naturally those 
present differ as to what happened and as to the sequence of 


’ correlate events inferences might be drawn which are not 
noted at the time but which could and might have been the 
forerunners of the events actually seen or heard. These in- 
ferences might, and probably would, become more clearly 
_ fixed in the mind if reiterated and emphasized by either side 
“in working up its case. Suggestion might supplement the 
events actually noted until the witness would be unable to 
separate what was seen or heard from what was not. Im- 
_ possibilities he had not contemplated confront him on the 
_ witness stand and apparent falsification is the result. Add to 
this intense feeling and one sees the reason for much that is 
conflicting and apparently false. Perhaps none but unbiassed 
- minds trained to consider scientifically, weigh and segregate 
the probable from the improbable could separate the true from 
the false, and a jury as ordinarily drawn does not possess these 
qualifications. 
The state’s contentions as presented by Prosecuting-Attorney 
Allen at the trial of the Centralia men in the county court 
at Montesano may be summarized, as follows: 


The Armistice day parade marched north on Tower avenue to 
Third street and there turned and retraced its steps. In marching 
down Tower avenue the parade extended over approximately the 
' entire street but when it began turning it became necessary to con- 

tract the ranks to one-half of the street in order to allow those who 

had turned an opportunity to pass. Some confusion resulted in 
making the turn and in order to close up the ranks it was necessary 
to halt the Centralia division whose front had reached Second street. 
At the head of the division stood Warren O. Grimm for whose death 
' the defendants are on trial. The I. W. W. hall was located on 
- Tower avenue some 150 feet back of the front of the Centralia 
_ division and opposite a part of the division. While some of the 
men in the division were marking time and the others were closing 
' up ranks shots were fired at the marchers, At first the men did 
not realize what was happening but as soon as they did realize they 
were being fired upon they broke ranks and scattered. These shots 
are estimated to number 150 to 200 and came from four places from 
the Arnold and Avalon hotels located across the street from the 
_ I. W. W. hall and a little to the north and south respectively, from 
Seminary Ridge, an elevation of ground 1,000 feet to the east of 
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Tower avenue, and from the I. W. W. hall. The defendants are 
on trial for the murder of Grimm alone, but the facts of his murder 
are so closely blended with the killing of the others that the circum- 
stances covering the shooting of the others make the whole trans- 
action a unit. Grimm was killed by a bullet from a 38-55 calibre 
gun firing a split-nose bullet. When the marchers realized that 
shots were coming from the I. W. W. Hall they invaded and sur- 
rounded it and captured defendants Britt, Smith, McInerney, Becker, 
Sheehan and Faulkner, together with Wesley Everest, who was 
lynched that night. The prosecuting attorney further contended 
that after frequent discussions of plans, during which the shooting 
was premeditated, Bert Bland, Loren Roberts and Ole Hanson (a 
fugitive) stationed themselves on Seminary Ridge and began shoot- 
ing as soon as the shooting began on Tower avenue. Eugene Bar- 
nett and one Davis (a fugitive) stationed themselves in the Avalon 
hotel and from this position was fired the bullet that killed Grimm; 
and O. C. Bland and John Lamb fired from the Arnold hotel. The 
state did not contend that Faulkner did any shooting but he was in 
the hall when the plans were made and when the shooting occurred. 
Sheehan also was present but unarmed although it was contended 
he was willing to shoot but was so awkward with a gun that it had 
been taken from him. Elmer Smith, an attorney, was charged with 
being an accessory because it was alleged he had advised them that 
a raid was planned, what their legal rights were, and had gone over 
the plans of defense with Britt Smith, the secretary of the I. W-. W. 


In response to direct questions by Vanderveer, at the close 
of his statement, Prosecutor Allen said the state would contend 
that there was no raid upon the hall and that the marchers 
were fired upon while in the street under orders of their off- — 
cers and marking time. . 

Attorney Vanderveer, for the defense, in his statement to 
the jury insisted that despite the state’s contention to the 
contrary the issue was “capitalism against the new labor 
philosophy ”’ which found its expression in the I. W. W. 
This philosophy demanded that the industrial system be con- 
ducted for social service and not for profit. This philosophy 
was extremely distasteful to employers and that there de- 
veloped out of the Centralia branch of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association a plot to drive the I. W. W. out 
of existence in spite of the statements of the city officials that 
the I. W. W. were violating no law and had a right to main- 
tain headquarters there. He exonerated the members of the 
American Legion who, he said, were merely the catspaws of 
the employers. He charged that a secret committee of em- 
ployers was appointed to plan the elimination of the I. W. 
W.’s. On a previous occasion their hall had been raided and 
their property destroyed and it was widely known a similar 
raid was in contemplation. Protests had been made and pro- 
tection asked from the regularly constituted peace officers of 
the city and county, and failing to receive any assurances of 
protection from these officials the men determined to protect 
their lives and property. Referring to outrages against law 
and order in other places throughout the West, Vanderveer 
declared: . 


All this had been given wide publicity. The I. W. W.’s had been 
chained, beaten, tarred and feathered, kidnapped and tortured, and 
having appealed in vain to the authorities he asked, “ What would 
you have done?” 


He would show that the parade was stopped in front of the 
I. W. W. hall as a part of the plan; that a detachment of ex- 
service men had already passed the hall and an officer on 
horseback blew a whistle and galloping forward asked, 
“ Aren’t you fellows in on this?”; that the paraders raided the 
hall, and smashed in the doors and windows before a shot was 
fired; that while most of the ex-service men knew nothing 
about the contemplated raid it was deliberately planned by the 


leaders who expected the men to act on the spur of the moment 
and wipe out the I. W. W. 
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The sheriff and others who assisted in making arrests took 
the stand to identify a number of guns and revolvers and the 
defense admitted identification and ownership of all but two— 
a revolver, and the 38.55 rifle a bullet from which, it was 
charged, killed Grimm. From the sheriff, Vanderveer tried to 
get the details of the lynching of Everest, but the attempt in 
this direction was ruled out by the court. Vanderveer’s con- 
tention that he had a right to show what happened to Everest 
as an explanation of why some of the defendants made con- 
fessions was overruled. His repeated efforts later to the same 
end were unsuccessful. ‘The state then introduced a large 
mass of testimony to show when and where the various de- 
fendants were captured, the guns found in their possession, 
the loaded and empty shells found, and the identification of 
articles of clothing found and belonging to defendants. The 
bullets that killed Grimm (38.55 calibre) and McElfresh (22 
calibre) were identified and offered in evidence. 

The state contended, and introduced a number of witnesses 
to show, that the 38.55 rifle belonged to Barnett and was 
fired from a window of the Avalon Hotel. The gun itself was 
later found hidden behind a signboard a half-mile or more 
from the scene of shooting. A number of witnesses testified 
that they saw a man shooting from the window of the Avalon, 
but some of those that went so far as to identify the man at 
the window as Barnett were badly shaken on cross-examina- 
tion. A boy who knew Barnett well saw the shooting from 
the window, but positively denied it was Barnett. Another 
witness claimed to positively identify Barnett with the rifle in 
his possession as he passed out of the alley back of the Avalon 
a few minutes after the shooting. Barnett swore he was in 
the Roderick hotel when the shooting began and the landlord 
and landlady corroborated him on this point. A number of 
witnesses testified to seeing him on his way home after the 
shooting, the general tendency of this evidence going to show 
that he did not have time to hide the gun where it was found. 
Another witness testified that he was sawing wood within a 
few feet of the signboard in question, on November 11, and 
that it would be impossible to hide the gun there without his 
knowledge. Barnett denied ownership of the gun. The de- 
fense did not deny the shooting from the Avalon but denied 
that Barnett did it, the inference being that it was done by one 
Davis, a fugitive. 


O NE of the most sensational pieces of evidence introduced 
by the state was the confession of Loren Roberts, a de- 
fendant, who was stationed on Seminary Ridge in company 
with Bert Bland and Ole Hanson, a fugitive. Bland later 
took the stand and admitted shooting from the ridge. Roberts 
is ‘(a youth of 20 with a character as pale as his skin, the 
natural prey of others, the weak accomplice of strong 
schemers.” In his confession he told of the discussions of the 
expected raid in the I. W. W. hall, and of the suggestion 
made that the buildings opposite Ponld be“ * good places to 
be”; but on mature reflection he and his companions decided 
on the ridge as affording better chances of escape. He main- 
-tained in his confession that they began shooting after the 
firing started at the hall, that the ex-soldiers rushed the hall 
after the shooting began and not before, that Attorney Smith 
had informed them that they had “a perfect right to defend 
the hall and that no mob could run us out of there.” And 
that it was the expectation that the raiders would be armed. 
The defense objected to the introduction of the confession 
on the ground that Roberts was insane. The court. after 
taking the matter under advisement over-ruled the objection 
holding that the offer of the defense to prove insanity was a 
matter that goes to “ the weight to be attached to the evidence 
rather than its competency.” ‘The jury was instructed that 
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the confession was not to be considered evidence against any of 
the defendants except Roberts himself, and the defense was. 
allowed to offer proof of insanity later. ‘This evidence the 
defense did offer through a number of witnesses, the most im- 
portant being Dr. A. P. Calhoun, a member of the Americans 
Legion, a fraternity brother of Grimm’s, and for years im 
charge of one of the Washington state hospitals for the insanee 
Dr. Calhoun declared there was no doubt in his mind that at 
that time Roberts was insane but he declined to state specific~ 
ally whether he was sane or insane at the time the confessions 
was made. In rebuttal the state introduced Drs. William 
House and John F. Calbreath, alienists of Portland, three locas 
physicians and other witnesses all of whom were of the opiniom 
that Roberts was sane. | 

Perhaps the star witness for the prosecution was Tom Mor- 
gan, a former I. W. W., who was arrested with defendants: 
at the I. W. W. hall ‘Mlowae the shooting. Morgan is a: 
youth of nineteen who had worked at logging. Morgan was: 
‘broke ” and made a number of visits to the I. W. W. hall t 
borrow money for meals and bed from Ray Becker, one of th 
defendants. He testified he was in the hall before and durin 
the raid. Although he was a perfect stranger to all except) 
Becker whom he had known only a few days, he heard more or: 
less of a raid; was present when guns were brought in and 
carried out to the places from which the shooting later came}. 
saw Attorney Smith in the hall talking in subdued tones tox 
Britt Smith, the secretary; saw Britt Smith point in the direc-- 
tion of the Avalon and Arnold hotels, from which he con-+ 
cluded plans had been made to station men there; and hear 
Britt Smith say, in answer to a question from Attorney Smith,. 
that he thought he had plenty of men. Morgan remained i int 
the hall until driven out by the raiders and although offered: 
a gun, which he refused, he took no part in the shooting and: 
seems to have had no purpose there nor any appreciation of! 
danger until the shooting began. He was positive firing began 
across the street before the raid was made on the hall, he sawr 
the ex-soldiers scatter and then fled himself. On cross exami- 
nation, while sticking rigidly to his story, he admitted that het 
had been in jail since November 11; that he did not knowi 
whether he was or had ever been chars with murder; he had- 
never asked, nor been told, why he was in jail nor how long: 
he was to be kept there; that no promises of freedom had beer 
made him and that he aa not know nor inquire whether hes 
would be released when the trial was over or not. The de- 
fense tried to show that Morgan’s confession was the result 
of his having seen Everest beaten and abused before he wase 
lynched but all questions to this end were ruled out. 

Another point from which shots were fired was, the state: 
contended, the Arnold hotel. Evidence was introduced toc 
show that O. C. Bland and John Lamb rented a room there: 
and that shots were fired and a window broken out of this: 
room. ‘The defense admitted that the. defendants rented the: 
room and were there during the shooting but denied that any’ 
shots were fired from there. Bland testified that when he saw: 
the paraders raid the hall he pushed his gun through the glass: 


but in doing so cut a ligament in his hand and was unable to: 
shoot. ‘The proprietor of the hotel was standing on the side-- 
ascertain the cause. Bland was bleeding and both men left: 
at once through the back way. The proprietor had heard no) 
and his wife corroborated his testimony in part. Lamb cor-. 
armed. 

The central point of controversy was whether or not the} 


walk below and when the glass fell he rushed up stairs toi 
shots from the room, found no smoke nor empty shells there,, 
roborated Bland’s testimony and declared he himself was un-’ 
I. W. W. hall was raided before the shooting began or} 


4 whether the shooting began first and then the hall was raided. 
_ Scores of witnesses testified as to this particular point and the 
testimony was hopelessly in conflict. ‘The opposing witnesses 
squarely and emphatically contradicted each other. Many on 
“ both sides of this question were ex-service men in the parade, 
_ others were spectators viewing the parade from various points 


of observation. Counting mere members the state probably had 
- more witnesses than the defense but they were not more posi- 


S soon as the state rested, Vanderveer argued for a di- 
rected verdict in the cases of Faulkner, Elmer Smith and 
_ Sheehan. Faulkner and Sheehan, like Morgan, were unarmed 
_ and no evidence was offered that either had fired a shot. The 
court after considering the citations presented released Faulk- 
mer but held Sheehan because the evidence showed he was 
_ given a gun to use and that later it was taken away from him 
because of his awkwardness with it. A strong plea was made 
for the release of Elmer Smith, on the ground that there was 
no evidence of complicity further than Morgan’s testimony 
~ which related to a conversation which Morgan did not hear 
‘and that Britt Smith pointed across the street during this 
' conversation. Attorney Smith’s statement that the I. W. W. 
had a right to defend their property Vanderveer held was 
a proper in law and morals. The court concluded to allow the 
_ evidence as to Sheehan and Elmer Smith to go to the jury. 

Shortly after the defense began the presentation of its case, 
a detachment of United States Troops were sent to Montesano 
' from Camp Lewis in response to a request by the prosecution 
| forwarded through Governor Hart. ‘These troops were re- 

i quested by the prosecution without consulting with the sheriff 
_ or the trial judge, both of whom denied the necessity for their 
i presence. The defense strenuously objected declaring that they 
"were intended to influence the jury and their presence was a 
' most glaring form of propaganda intended to increase the 
pk, ‘prejudice already strong and make a fair trial impossible. 

_ Judge Wilson called upon the prosecution for the reasons that 
_ actuated them in the matter. These were given him in pri- 
_ vate and not made public. After mature consideration he de- 
he cided that as he had nothing to do with bringing the troops, 
he would no nothing to have them removed though he saw no 
necessity for them and considered the whole affair a most un- 
usual procedure. The troops erected tents in a vacant lot 
_ adjoining the court house, though their main camp was some 
_ distance away, and the jury became cognizant of their pres- 
ence while taking their daily exercise. 

All through the trial Vanderveer attempted to show that 
the raid on the I. W. W. hall was a concerted plan on the 
part of certain business interests in Centralia aided and en- 
couraged by similar interests outside that city. He tried to 
show that the Citizens’ Protective League grew out of the 
business organization and that a secret committee had been 
named to make plans to,drive out the I. W. W.’s, and carry 
them through. He tried further to show that knowledge of 
the proposed raid was so generally known that it came up for 
discussion before the Lewis County Trades Council made up 
of about 25 delegates representing various labor unions. He 
contended that he should be allowed to show these things in 
order to get the frame of mind of the I. W. W. who de- 
fended and had a right to defend their property. Britt Smith 
lived in the back of the hall and technically it was his home. 
The rulings of the court blocked all these attempts. The 
_ judge insisted that in a trial over the killing of Grimm, it 
-_was incumbent upon the defense to show that an overt act 
' had been committed by Grimm, or that he was definitely con- 

nected with a conspiracy to raid the hall and there was an 
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overt act on the part of the conspirators before any evidence 
of a conspiracy among the business interests was competent. 
This overt act on the part of Grimm, Vanderveer could not 
show to the satisfaction of the court. The nearest approach 
to it was by three witnesses who saw a large man in uniform 
within a few feet of the door of the hall. They thought it 
was Grimm but would not positively swear it was Grimm and 
none of them satisfied the court of any overt act on Grimm’s 
part. It is significant to note that two of these witnesses 
were arrested and charged with perjury immediately upon 
leaving the court room. The failure to connect Grimm with 
an overt act shut out a large mass of testimony and probably 
shortened the trial by a week. 


Judge Wilson instructed the jury that 


the collection of arms to be used in self-defense of’ person or prop- 
erty is of itself proper and lawful, but the law does not authorize 
the collection of arms and the placing of armed men at outside sta- 
tions in defense of persons, habitations, or property inside the habita- 
tion, and if you find that any two or more of the defendants, in the 
manner and form and at the time charged in the information, 
planned to defend the I. W. W. hall, or the property therein, or 
any of the persons therein, by the stationing of armed men in the 
Avalon hotel, the Arnold hotel and on Seminary hill for the purpose 
of shooting from those points, all persons actually or apparently 
engaged in a raid or attack upon the I. W. W. hall or the persons 
or property therein, the placing of such men and the shooting from 
said outside’ points, would not be lawful acts of defense of person 
or property, but would be unlawful, and if you find that any two 
or more of the defendants carried out said plan and as a natural, 
necessary or probable result thereof, Warren O. Grimm was shot 
and killed as charged in the information, then such killing would 
be unlawful and would be murder, and each and all of the defend- 
ants so planning or participating therein, would be guilty of murder. 
But I advise you that the mere collection and presence of arms is not 
sufficient whereon to base an inference of guilt of the defense or 
any of them, nor a proof of conspiracy. ; 


As to Elmer Smith the jury was told that if the only evidence 
was that he informed the I. W. W. that they had a legal right 
to protect their hall he should be acquitted. 


HE jury after deliberating all day, returned a verdict 

which the court refused to receive because Eugene Bar- 
nett and John Lamb were found guilty of murder in the third 
degree, which is manslaughter. Under the instructions of the 
court the jury was informed that the verdict must be mur- 
der in the first, or second degree, or acquittal. TI'wo hours 
further consideration brought verdicts of guilty of murder in 
the second degree against the defendants Barnett, Lamb, Mc- 
Inerney, Backer, Bert Bland, O. C. Bland and Britt Smith. 
Elmer Smith and Sheehan were found not guilty and Loren 
Roberts was declared insane. Murder in the second degree 
is punishable by imprisonment of from 15 years to life. War- 
rants charging the defendants with murdering Arthur Mc- 
Elfresh had already been prepared and were promptly served. 
When the new warrants were served the defendants made 
the corridors of the jail ring with the echoes of an I. W. W. 
song. 

The attorneys on either side promptly expressed their dis- 
approval of the verdict but for opposite reasons. It is very 
probable that the cases will be appealed in order to get the 
Supreme Court’s rulings on the necessity or sufficiency of the 
proof relating to an overt act committed by Grimm, and also 
on the court’s ruling that the stationing of men outside the 
hall was not a lawful form of defense of life and property. 
The mass of exceptions taken and allowed during the trial 
may also contain grounds for appeal. Whether the trial of 
the defendants for the shooting of the other ex-service men 
will wait upon the Supreme Court’s decisions in this case has 
not been announced. . 
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The Dope Doctor 


And Other City Cousins of the Moonshiner 
By Thomas S. 


OONSHINE, or illicit liquor, has long been a 
sporting-chance proposition full of joy to the 
gambler in human wits. Now that prohibition 
has blighted the erstwhile legitimate liquor trade, 
it is more illicit and halcyon than ever. ‘“‘ Mountain dew ” 
moonshiners fit into backwoods environment, but they are out 
of drawing in the city. Moonshining is a community game 
requiring a certain morale and comradeship, and the moon- 
shiner runs with the pack and does not like the lone trail. 
Yet a form of moonshine without any “‘ mountain dew ”’ flavor 
is endemic in most large towns if one digs under the surface. 

The illicit dealer in what is commonly called ‘“‘ dope” is 

different in breed from the moonshiner; he is a city cousin to 
the moonshiner, but he is a commercialist, not an idealist smart- 
ing under the restrictions of the internal revenue laws. He 
does not carry a gun; he employs a lawyer—of a kind, and a 
chemist, also of a kind. He may go under the guise of a patent 
medicine manufacturer, or he may make frank alcoholic con- 
coctions to be peddled or bootlegged. 
- There are three kinds of illicit dealers in “ dope,” the term 
“dope”? covering alcoholic substitutes for honestly made 
liquors—first, the alcohol concocter; second, the illicit dealer 
in narcotic and other habit-inducing drugs; third, the fellow 
with too little courage to break the alcohol and narcotic laws, 
except in spirit, and who makes up concoctions that simply 
violate the Pure Food and Drugs act of the federal govern- 
ment, and he may not place his wares in interstate traffic, thus 
evading prosecution unless state laws intervene. 

From the point of view of the liquor trade it was a mistake 
to commercialize the barkeeper. Had he been quasi-profes- 
sionalized, he might now be in business, or practice, as one 
may view it. Mark the chiropractics, naprapractics, magnetic 
healers, and the whole fraternity of quasi-professional imitators 
of legitimate medicine who in many states are recognized as 
practicing “ professions,” are governed by legislature-created 
“boards of examiners,” and are given certain privileges and 
immunities conferring the precious American prerogative of a 
profession to do about as it jolly well pleases. Just so a fellow 
is called “‘ doctor ” and has a diploma, puts on a bold front, 
wears good clothing and has a professional card printed, be he 

_ what he may as a man and a scholar, he is accepted as one to 
whom special immunities may be given. 

According well-merited praise to the medical profession, 
made up, as it is, largely of a personnel that needs no praise 
except that earned by its many merits and graces, it must be 
conceded that certain of its members are no more high-grade 
practitioners than are the ignorant Negro “ preachers” in the 
Southland distinguished theologians. 

Pharmacy started as a legitimate profession intended to aid 
the medical profession. But the commercial cut-rate medicine- 
store man is now called “‘ doctor,” much to the disgust of the 
educated pharmacist. The profession of pharmacy is now in 
a bad way because it has largely been commercialized; and 
half of the ills of the medical profession are due to this same 
gradually encroaching commercialism. 

Yes, what a sorry mistake the liquor men made! For if the 
liquor interests had regulated the ethics of the business, had 
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established standards paralleling the pharmacopeias and off 
cial formularies used in the drug stores, had disciplined the 
recalcitrant and suppressed abuses, perhaps the saloon would 
not have had to face national prohibition. 


The Law and Narcotics 


STATE regulation, often weak at first, ultimately produces goo 
conditions. It will do so ultimately in medicine and pharmacy, 
eliminating mere commercialism and putting the pretender oun 
of practice. Commercialism and pretense have eliminated the 
saloon; and the same things will eliminate mere “ dope.” 

There are tw kinds of prohibitory laws in force as regards. 
this present discussion. There are the liquor laws, present and 
prospective, and there is the Harrison Narcotic law, largely par- 
alleled by several state enactments; but it is a fact that all of 
these laws carry certain exemptions for professional people— 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, veterinarians, trained nurses,; 
and even for manufacturers of certain patent medicines. Th 
latter enjoy a limited exemption compared to practitioners of: 
medicine and dentistry. ‘The professional exemptions are in’ 
the lump, applying to all legally registered practitioners; and: 
the intention thereof was good. Unfortunately, “ Hell i 
paved with good intentions” of the same kind that some—rela- 
tively few—professional people exercise when it comes to prac-. 
ticing as the patient wants, not as professional judgment would! 
dictate as necessary or advisable. And it is in this class: 
of professionals that the “dope doctor” and the liquor pre-- 
scriber is found. : 

The phrase “ medicinal purposes’ covers a multitude oft 
sins—sins committed by the relatively few, not by the rank: 
and file of the professional practitioners; for it is a fact that} 
controlled exemptions for medicinal necessities are right and! 
proper, and that the most capable and distinguished members: 
of the medical profession find it necessary, in certain cases,. 
to employ alcohol and narcotics in their ministrations to the: 
sick and injured. 

The degree of exemption accorded to professionals depends: 
much on public sentiment. A physician must take out a spe-- 
cial permit to dispense alcohol from his office. He may pur-: 
chase only in limited quantities, and he must account for every’ 
fluid ounce of liquor dispensed. If he prescribes these agents, . 
he must write his prescriptions in duplicate, send them to: 
some store designated on the prescription, keep records thereof, 
be actually in attendance on the person for whose use the 
prescription is written, state on the prescription the nature 
of the illness, open a sort of ledger with a separate page given 
to each patient for whom he prescribes, and he may prescribe 
only certain limited amounts. Public sentiment is such that. 
the physician is strictly regulated when he prescribes alcohol. 
in any form. Public sentiment has been aroused over the alco- 
hol problem. 

As regards the purchase, dispensing and prescribing of nar- 
cotics, the physician has a wider latitude. While he must pay 
a small tax annually and order on government blanks, he is not 
rigidly limited in the amount of his purchases, if at all. He 
must keep a simple record except when narcotics are person- 
ally administered, but is not required to give a separate page 


to each patient on the record. He need not keep duplicates 

of his prescriptions nor write the name of the druggist there- 
on. ‘There is an effort made, not very successful in practice, 
to limit the amount designated in any given prescription, and 
- if he writes Incurable Disease on the prescription the amount 
may be quite large. He is not required to keep any record 
of his prescriptions for narcotics sent to drug stores, and in 
“the average case need not name the disease for which the 
drug is prescribed. Indeed, the physician and dentist have a 
very wide latitude in the purchase and prescribing of narcotic 
drugs—vastly wider than in the case of alcoholic liquors. Pub- 
lic sentiment has not been widely aroused over narcotic abuses. 
- A few of the states have narcotic laws which are more 
stringent than is the national enactment known as the Harri- 
- son act, although the latter law has been recently revised 
and court decisions and Treasury regulations have tended to 
make it more rigid. 

Aside from public sentiment the reason for this laxity is 
very apparent, for the use of narcotics has been professional- 
' ized. There is no effort made by any enactment, federal or 
| state, to legislate beyond the standard literature of the pro- 
_ fessions. If a reliable textbook on materia medica and thera- 
peutics directs the use of narcotic drugs in any given case, 
legislation goes no further than to demand that narcotics be 

- administered only as set forth therein. 

This policy may be wise, or it may not be, according to the 
point of view; but the fact is that standard medical literature 
_ has not caught up to legislation regarding alcohol, while nar- 
 cotic legislation has not quite caught up with standard medi- 
(4 cal literature even in theory, and certainly not in practice. 
e Narcotic legislation is not nearly so rigidly enforced as is 


the liquor law; and this is due to the lack of public sentiment 
_ in support thereof and to deficient appropriations to support 
an adequate personnel of administrators, inspectors, detectives, 
etc. But over and above all is the fact that professionalism 
_ dominates in the narcotic situation but does not in the alcohol 


J _ problem. 


in 


A 
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The Public Health Approach 


- PREVENTIVE medicine is a composite development contribu- 
~ ted to by physicians, engineers, chemists, biologists, research 
” men, sociologists and economists; and therefore it has de- 
veloped without sect or pathy, peculiar obsessions, traditions 
or narrow professionalism. Sanitarians view medical matters 
very differently from the clinician, and the narcotic proposition 
is an instance in point. . 
_ The clinician, being interested in the immediate relief of 
the individual patient, has built up a certain set of approved 
uses of narcotic drugs, even as he did with alcohol; and be- 
ing an individualist he has been swayed by the attitudes of 
his patients. ‘The result is that standard textbooks written 
by clinicians recommend narcotic drugs rather freely, though 
less so than formerly. A few years ago opium was almost uni- 
versally recommended in the treatment of peritonitis and the 
first stage of appendicitis, for instance; but the surgeon, more 
iconoclastic and less readily swayed than the internist, now 
dominates the situation and opium is not recommended in 
_ either condition, and its use is passing out in many other con- 
- ditions in which its employment was at one time all but uni- 
' versal. The up-to-date dentist who follows advanced tech- 
_ nique rarely uses opium or morphine at all, and some have 
displaced cocaine in favor of procaine. Then, too, the chem- 
ist has elaborated many pain-relieving and sleep-producing sub- 
stances which are neither narcotic nor habit-inducing. 

All of this advance is taught to the newer generations of 
| physicians and dentists; but the older men who were taught 
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under the old régime, when laudanum and even morphine 
were freely sold in the stores, seem slow to learn to do with- 
out very considerable quantities of narcotic drugs in their 
practices. 

The sanitarian, on the other hand, who pays no heed to 
old traditions and who is daily in contact with men .who are 
of professions other than medical, does assimilate at once the 
benefits of new technique and safer remedies; and he views 
the narcotic problem in the large and not as an individualist. 
His is the wider view, for he sees narcotics as a menace to 
public health if used other than as mere emergency remedies. 

The consequence of all this is that the control of narcotic 
abuses is becoming a public health problem, and the rational 
uses of these agents are being more and more limited. Pain 
must be relieved, in most instances, by the removal of its 
underlying cause; sleep must be induced by natural agencies 
or by comparatively safe remedies, and the “old chronic” 
must be taken in hand and something modern and adequate — 
done for him. The sanitarian refuses to view the narcotics 
from the standpoint of mere symptomatic relief, and he in- 


.sists that the narcotic habituate must be taken in hand, even as 


the alcohol inebriate has been. 
The sanitarian is demanding that the works on therapeutics 
must be rewritten, so far as narcotics are concerned, and the 


_ narcotic laws as well; they must be brought in line with the 


tenets of sanitation ard public hygiene. Furthermore, he de- 
mands that the form of professionalism that interferes with 
the public weal must be set aside for a better one, and that 
the older men must learn the newer ways if they contribute 
to the public good. 

To this end departments of health are insisting on rational 
care of the tuberculous; they are riding rough-shod over the 
messy and inadequate methods of treatment of the person in- 
fected with gonorrhoea or syphilis, two of the main social 
plagues ; they are seeing to it that babies and children are givena 
chance to grow up with proper food and modern medical 
and nursing care, and some of them are now starting a strong 
propaganda and practical administration regulating narcotic 
abuses. In this latter work, in which Pennsylvania and New 
York are foremost, it is anticipated that there will be great 
inertia among a certain type of physicians, and even some active 
opposition. But the sanitarians are depending upon public 
support, a support that has not failed in other lines of public 
health work and will not in this one. 


Medical Dope Sellers 


ConTRaRy to the commonly entertained view, the “ dope doc- 
tor” is a widely-disseminated pest. ‘The newspapers tell of 
the criminal “ dope peddler”, of the under-world traffic in 
narcotics, and of the Negro arrested for catering in a small 
way to down-and-out “dopers” in the alleys; but they do 
not tell of the far wider activities of degenerate physicians who 
are, unfortunately, licensed to practice medicine and to buy 
and dispense narcotics, and who systematically evade the laws 
or openly break them. 

The medical dopeseller is, usually, a man or woman over 
fifty years of age. The writer knows the medical dope- 
seller intimately; it is his daily business to know him and his 
ways, as well as the lay peddler and the under-world traf- 
ficker in “‘ dope.” 

There are several classes of medical dope-sellers. The most 
troublesome and most hopeless one is the medical man or 
woman who is addicted to the personal use of large quantities 
of narcotics and who is gradually going down the slope. There 
are many, many such, and they are found among the high 
and low in professional circles. Sad indeed is their position. 


a 


Knowing, in Pennsylvania at least, that they and their rec- 
ords are being constantly watched and records kept of their 
every purchase and prescription of narcotic drugs, they are 
shifty and evasive, constantly lying out of it and making ex- 
cuse when caught. They resort to every subterfuge; and they 
fairly shudder when they read from time to time that cer- 
tain physicians have had their licenses to practice medicine 
suspended or revoked on account of the awful habit. Most 
of these unfortunate medical people are, aside from the habit 
that ‘makes them dangerous to their patients who need the 
steady hand and clear brain of the capable practitioner, estim- 
‘able people, and then are treated with every possible con- 
sideration, being sent to institutions for cure of the habit or 
the habit plus disease that has induced it. It is most gratifying 
to record the fact that many of these people “come back ” 
and have their licenses to practice and prescribe narcotics re- 
stored to them. 

_ Some are so far gone that they become vicious, and they 
cater to addiction in other people, doing a vast amount of 
harm. These are the cases that are made public, whereas the 
reformable man or woman is always given a chance without 
publicity. The public does not know, and never will be 
told, the details of some of this rescue work among physicians 
who have become addicted to drugs; it is too sad and inti- 
mate a story to record in print. 

Then there is the obsessed, ignorant, and often very sympa- 
thetic dope doctor who can’t say.no to the patients who want 
narcotics constantly prescribed. This old gentleman—for he 
often is a thorough-going gentleman, correct in his own habits, 
very much respected, and often prominent in church activi- 
ties—is, nevertheless, a mere routinist who is incapable of a 
modern diagnosis or the employment of modern technique. 
And he reports every case of addiction as one of disease other 
than addiction, accepting the statements of every addict, not 
believing the cll auc! fact that most addicts lie. This 
‘man, or woman, for many are women, achieves the unenviable 
reputation of being obliging, and the drug addicts from far 
and ‘near throng to his office, many of them aged people who 
learned the morphine habit years ago, and many more smooth 
rascals who “work” the old doctor for prescriptions for 
drugs they at once secure and peddle in the alleys and often 
supply‘ toimmoral resorts. ‘These ‘“‘ good old doctors” are 
one source of supply for “‘ dope peddlers.” 

There lie on the table before me the records of three such 
physicians. One is a dear old man in a small community, 
who has dispensed or prescribed an average of eighteen pounds 
of morphine a year—enough to keep several large hospitals 
going-—829,240 average doses a year. Another, once a promi- 
_ nent and able physician, often dispensed from his office in one 
year twenty pounds of morphine. The third, a man about 
eighty years of age, wrote more narcotic prescriptions than all 
of the other hundred or so physicians in his city, and after be- 
ing sharply warned wrote 684 addict prescriptions in the 
course of six months, which were seized as evidence, against 
him. Yet in other directions this old doctor is of good repu- 
tation, though of very inferior medical attainment. 

The last class of medical dope-seller, or commercial dope 
doctor, is frankly vicious. He is rarely a narcotic addict him- 
self and is in the game for the money he can make out of 
it. Fortunately, such medical men are not numerous. Out 
of about 11,000 physicians in practice in Pennsylvania, it is 
estimated that there were about 150 such men before a rigid 
state law went into effect. Federal and state officials have 
been, and are yet, active in prosecuting them, and the number 
has been materially reduced. Some have left the state to 
prey upon the residents of other districts. It is only a ques- 
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tion of time, it is hoped, until all of these men will be out — 
of the medical profession in Pennsylvania. 

Just how much morphine, heroin, cocaine, etc., these men 
handle in a year is hard to determine, for they procure a~ 
great deal illicitly and without leaving record thereof. They 
purchase all they can on federal order blanks, have low pro- — 
fessional confederates who also purchase for them, buy sup- . 
plies from thieves who raid drug stores and physicians’ offices, 
have smugglers in their confidence or smuggle themselves, and 
in every possible way procure narcotic drugs. One of their — 
common dodges is to have addicts in their employ who repre- _ 
sent themselves as ill and who procure prescriptions from 
reputable physicians who are not as discriminating as they 
ought to be. Some of these addicts have several aliases well — 
known to those “in the know” and they get prescriptions 
filled under all of these names, procuring amounts far in ex-— 
cess of their own consumption, the excess being sold to the 
dope doctor who employs them. 

There passed through my hands during the war a great 
many prescriptions seized in drug stores after being filled, 
which have forged to them the names of physicians absent in ~ 
the army and navy of the United States. Such dodges seem 
to be preferred by woman addicts who are collecting narcotics 
for the illicit trade; they are hard to apprehend, for they give 
fictitious names ‘and addresses and the druggist can usually 
give a very meager description of them. ‘These people have 
ready sale for all narcotics they collect, and they either peddle 
or sell to the vicious dope doctor. 

In Pennsylvania, where the matter is carefully followed up 
and all professional ‘purchases and prescriptions of a narcotic — 
character checked up in detail, there are about 500 physicians — 


and dentists whose records are very carefully watched. By 


no means may it be said that most of these men are vicious, 
for they are not, at least not over one-fifth of them; but they 
are careless or “easy” and many of them are exceedingly 
“hard to show.” Most of them are physicians who were in — 
practice before there were any narcotic laws, and they are 
openly or secretly opposed to these laws, feeling that they are 
unwarranted intrusions upon their professional prerogatives. 
Every reasonable consideration is given to these men, who 
often are far from reasonable themselves, and every effort is 
made to get them in line with modern views; yet they are a 
serious problem. 

A special report issued by the Bureau of Drug Control of | 
the Pennsylvania Department of Health, August, 1919, cred- 
its as the average annual amount of morphine to be charged 
off to each medical practitioner as about two ounces troy; 
of opium, eight ounces; and of cocaine, four drachms and ~ 
forty grains. Legitimate morphine prescriptions average two 
and one-half grains, and addict prescriptions thirty grains; 
but a large number of addict prescriptions call for one ounce 
of morphine each, and many thousands annually call for one 
drachm each. These figures are not mere estimates but are 
compiled from elaborate state-wide reports actually on file in — 
the Department of Health bureau having charge. 

An estimate, based on the reports, charges off 90 per cent 
of the total of narcotics to one-third of the practitioners— 
the men of inferior talent, most of them over fifty years of 
age. About one-fourth of the opium supplied through pro- 
fessional channels is for external use, and this is true of the 
larger proportion of the cocaine; it is not true of morphine 
or heroin. 

So, then, the figures show that the average man of the 
more capable two-thirds of the Pennsylvania profession must 
be credited, roughly, with only about two and one-third 
drachms of morphine in a year, which is a highly creditable 


scord; but the average man of the less capable one-third 
of the profession must be charged with forty-three and two- 


sapable physician. 
i Estimable Citizen, which physician do you prefer to 
ploy in your family? 


As a United States report shows that the per capita con- 
sumption of opium in the Union is thirty-six grains, and of 
urope about two grains, and therefore the American per 
capita is eighteen times that of Europe; and as the figures 
ibove show that the more capable American physicians are 
on the European basis in prescribing opiates, the logic is inevi- 
table, viz., that the ignorant and incapable physician must 
bear the onus of practically all of the professional abuse of 
narcotics in this country, with the hundreds of thousands of 
lrug addicts induced thereby. 
How long will the United States endure this sort of thing 
rom low-grade doctors? And how long will our people 
stand for licensed quackery? 
ee ‘After thirty years of medical practice it comes as a distinct 
sock to the writer to be obliged to admit that the narcotic 
evil must be largely laid at the feet of his own profession. 
But the honorable physician is accustomed to facing the facts; 
he must face them. 


The Drug Market 


nto effect, there were imported into the United States 484,- 
027 pounds of standard opium containing Q per cent of mor- 
phine; in 1916, 146,658 pounds; and in 1917, only 86,812 
pounds. This shows how effective the Harrison law has been, 
‘despite contention to the contrary. 
In 1915 the total import of morphine into Canada was 
‘only 59 ounces from the United States and 200 ounces from 
other sources, quite a drop from its previous record; but in 
1916, when Canada was actively maintaining a big army in 
Europe, she imported from the United States 12,393 ounces 
of morphine, and in 1917 16,496 ounces, and most of this 
‘she sent overseas. Importations into Canada have largely in- 
creased. In the official year of 1919, there were imported 
‘into Canada 12,333 ounces of cocaine, which is over one 
‘ounce for every physician, dentist and veterinarian registered 
in the Dominion. Of morphine there were importations of 
30,087 ounces, or over three ounces per professional person. 
‘Of crude opium there were importations of 34,263 pounds, 
‘or over three pounds per professional person. Importations 
‘into Canada have enormously increased since the war began. 
‘During the war these importations were largely justified by 
‘conditions, but the war did not end them. ‘Therefore Canada 
is facing a problem which its House of Commons proposes to 
‘control by legislation. 
_ Alarmist reports that Canada sends back to the United 
States a large proportion of her increased importations from 
‘the United States are not justified. A United States Treas- 
ury Department report entitled Traffic in Narcotic Drugs at- 
tributes to smuggling from Canada the source of supply of 
much of the illicit trafic in the United States—Mexico, 
Europe and the Orient being also’ named as sources of smug- 
‘gled-in supplies for peddlers and the underworld. ‘This charge, 
‘as relates to Canada, does not appear very probable, and the 
Writer has gone to the right places and to the proper persons, 
here and in Canada, to investigate the actual facts. Canada 


is using too much narcotics since the close of the war; this 
is the problem as involves Canada. 
Now turn to the figures for the United States. As was 


‘Stated before, the opium importation into the United States 
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in 1917 was only 86,812 pounds, the very year of our heaviest 
shipments to Canada. ‘This war-promoted trafic with Canada 
nearly cleaned up our stocks of crude opium from which our 
manufacturing chemists made the large amounts of morphine 
shipped to Canada and Europe. In 1918, when we entered 
the war ourselves, Canada had a desperate time getting sup- 
plies of morphine, her importations from all sources being cut 
in half. She had none to spare for shipment to the United 
States, either to the legitimate trade or to peddlers through 
smuggled-out supplies. And we, also, were almost as badly 
handicapped, since despite the critical need of our fighting 
forces we imported only 157,834 pounds of crude opium, 
which was only one-third of what we imported in 1915. 
This was mainly made up into morphine, and all we could 
spare was sent to Canada for shipment to her army in Europe. 

At the time of the armistice our market was almost bare of 
crude opium; but since then immense supplies have been com- 
ing in, which will bring our 1919 importations up to high 
figures. Our factories are working hard on this for ship- 
ment, largely to Europe, of morphine and other alkaloids. — 
Furthermore, the Oriental producers of crude opium, taking 
advantage of high prices, are flooding our market, and im- 
mense stocks are piling up in storage, chiefly piale opium, 
and very little opium alkaloids, which are going out as fast 
as produced to make up for market shortages. Crude opium 
prices are rapidly falling. 

Now the above statements are actual facts, as anyone can 
ascertain for himself if he visits the large manufacturing plants 
where morphine and other alkaloids are extracted from crude 
opium; and these facts do not justify the belief that the 
illicit traffic had been securing much morphine from Canada, 
but there are grounds for the belief that they may do so, now 
that the war is over. 


The writer has figured the matter up and down, across 
and back again; he has estimated available supplies and where 
they go in regular trade; he is in position to know with fair 
accuracy how much narcotic drugs are used in professional 
channels; he has investigated intimately the industrial situa- 
tion, and he has visited the large proprietary medicine plants 
throughout the Union. The result is that he is, with infinite 
regret, compelled to admit that the dope-selling professional 
man is the main narcotic menace in this country, though there 
are other traffickers in the illicit trade who procure part of 
their supplies from inveigled and stolen professional stocks 
and another portion from smuggling. No one knows how 
much smuggled narcotics is secured by peddlers. 

We do know this: There are peddlers of narcotics in all 
of our large cities and in some of the smaller ones; but there 
are dope-selling professional men in nearly every community, 
and in the aggregate they vastly outnumber the peddlers. It 
has been amazing to learn, in the work in Pennsylvania, that 
the per capita consumption of narcotics in small towns is much 
larger than it is in the big cities. 


The Small Town Problem 
THE large cities have been well regulated and federal inspec- 
tors visit them frequently; but in Pennsylvania the smaller 
places are just as carefully watched by the state inspectors 
as the large ones. Actual records show that small places are 
using per capita more morphine than large cities like Phila- 
delphia or Pittsburgh. To be specific, as regards Pennsyl- 
vania the heaviest per capita consumption has been in places 
of the following populations: 15,000 —8,000—3,000—6,000— 
4,000 — 8,000 — 15,000 — 1,000 — 1,500 — 20,000 — 3,- 
000—12,000—22,000. ‘The places ranging from 30,000 to 
100,000 consume more per capita than do the two principal 
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cities but less than the smaller municipalities. “This is not to 
be taken as a clean bill of health for these two cities, which 
_ have the worst records as regards the under-world and peddler 
trafic but which haye also an immense population of indus- 
trial workers not much given to drug addiction. Small towns 
and boroughs adjacent to the large cities and state lines have 
the worst records of all. The places whose approximate popu- 
lations are given above are all actual municipalities, the names 
not being given for obvious reasons. The data was collected 
very fully and is authentic; but remember these are per capita 
figures only. 

It would shock the good citizens in some of these small 
towns to find their narcotic records so bad; but the fact is 
that one to five “ easy” doctors and one or two crooked drug 
stores are responsible for the conditions existing there. The 
further fact is to be noted that much of their local addiction 
is due to the “old chronic’ who has never received the hos- 
pital care needed and who uses morphine as a resort to ease 
his many infirmities. 

Permit a quotation from a letter received from one of the 
small places with many aged and infirm addicts and which 
consumes twenty times as much morphine per capita as does 
the state at large. The place is a mountain hamlet, and the 
physician writes: 

I wonder if you can conceive of how hard the backwoods women 
work and how wholly devoid of amusement or pleasure their lives 
are? They do not even have comfortable beds or chairs; for the 
most part, no bathing facilities but the washtub. For the most part 
they live their lives as you might have expected pioneers of seventy- 
five years ago, but without the game to be had for the shooting. They 
are seven miles from a railroad station, although the log railway 
carries up a freight car now and then besides lumber cars . 


and the Lumber Company strongly forced down produc- 
tion costs regardless of the health of employes. 


So ‘‘ there’s a reason” for much narcotic addiction in the 
sections remote from the conveniences of life and devoid of 
hospital facilities. This must be said in fairness to these com- 
munities and the hard-worked physicians who are called there 
to practice under a terrible handicap. It is not fair to call 
the physician so placed a dope-seller. What is he to do? 


The Drug Addict and the Physician 
THE government bulletin before referred to says that the to- 
tal number of drug addicts in this country probably exceeds 
one million at the present time, only 237,000 of them being 
under the care of physicians and the balance being supplied 
_ from the under-world and other illicit channels. 

Accepting as correct, and such assumption is justified fully, 
that the per capita consumption of opium in the United States 
is 36 grains, as opium contains 9 per cent of morphine, 
the per capita of morphine would be three and one-fourth 
grains were all of the opium used to extract morphine. But 
probably not one-half of the opium is so used, making a per 
capita consumption of about one and one-half grains of mor- 
phine itself. Add smuggled morphine, and we will say the 
per capita consumption of morphine is two grains. 

There are about eight million people in Pennsylvania, with 
eleven thousand physicians to administer to them, or one 
physician to 727 people. As the average Pennsylvania physi- 
cian uses in his practice two ounces of morphine a year, he 
must be giving to his patients an average of one and one- 
third grains a year, leaving two-thirds of a grain to be other- 
wise accounted for. Some of this is consumed in patent and 
proprietary remedies under the exemptions allowed by the fed- 
eral and state laws—probably one-third of a grain per capita; 
thus leaving only another per capita of one-third of a grain 
supplied by the under-world and peddlers from supplies smug- 
gled in. 
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Pennsylvania figures laboriously compiled show, hows 
per capita consumption of opium in all forms of thirty-tw 
erains a year, or four grains below the national average. Thi 
would make a per capita consumption of morphine in Pennsy: 
vania of one and one-third grains plus one-half grain of smug 
gled morphine, a total of one and five-sixth grains. Th 
leaves one-half grain to be accounted for by other than tk 
use by physicians.. Subtract one-third grain used in proprietar 
medicines, and we have one-sixth grain per capita to be az 
counted for by the activities of the underworld in their uc 
of smuggled morphine.. These figures would give for Pena 
sylvania about 232 pounds troy per year of morphine used © 
the under-world of smuggled supplies, which I believe is ap 
proximately true. “The average morphine addict uses no les 
than one ounce of morphine a year and most of them-mua 
more than that amount. But we will say only one ounce. a! 
estimated smuggled supplies used in Pennsylvania would, : 
distributed by the under-world, supply only 2,784 morphir: 
addicts. 

As Pennsylvania has one-twelfth of the population of. th 
Union, if “there are over one million addicts in the Unite 
States,” probably one-half of them morphine addicts, Penm 
sylvania must have one-twelfth of, say, six hundred thousant 
morphine addicts, or about fifty thousand addicts to morphir. 
alone, or one hundred thousand addicts of various kinds, i in 
aise of diseased and aged persons. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Health, which replay 
all kinds of addicts as required by its own law, cannot begrr 
to find one hundred thousand addicts within the state am 
does not believe there are nearly that number, even inclusiv; 
of addicts with disease more or less justifying the use of na 
cotics. 


Counted on an opium basis, the average narcotic addia 
uses not less than ten ounces troy of opium a year, and ori 
million addicts would use ten million ounces troy (12 tre 
ounces to the pound), or approximately 650,000 pounds avoii 
dupois in a year. As we imported only 146,658 pounds i 
1916, and only 86,812 pounds in 1917, the estimate of ove 
one million drug addicts in the United States is preposterow. 
even granting that large additional supplies are smuggled int. 
the country. No one knows how many addicts to narcott 
drugs there are in the United States. There are far too mar 
—but let us not exaggerate as most propaganda literatuy 
does. 


About one-half of het narcotic addicts reported to the Dé 
partment of Health in Pennsylvania are diseased or aged pe: 
sons, and the drag-net set by inspectors who collect the namw 
of under-world addicts adds enough peddler-trade addicts 1 
bring the proportion of diseased and aged people down @ 
one-third of the whole. Ignorant physicians report as dit 
cased many addicts who present no pathology except that o 
addiction, and this factor reduces the proportion of actuall 
diseased and aged people to about one-fourth of the who: 
number of addicts. 

There is a tremendous incidence of cancer, advanced tube: 
culosis, inoperable surgical conditions, post-operative lesion‘ 
neglected cases of syphilis with aggravated tertiary symptom 
untreated bladder and prostatic cases, neglected dental lesion; 
old focal infections, aggravated cases of rheumatoid arthriti 
cardiac dyspnea, chronic asthma, gall-stone disease, and pait 
ful undiagnosed lesions largely neural or deeply visceral; fi 
it is often imperatively necessary that these persons be suy 
plied narcotics, often in ascending dosage. Add to this th 
infirmities of age, often in persons who have taken narcotid 
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THE FIRST BOOKS TO ARRIVE AT THE 
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“ HOMESTEAD” LIBRARY 


Under the Orange Sign 


The Spirited Story of the County Library Service in Santa Barbara 


“A library as near every home in the country as the 
public school.” 


HIS is the slogan of the California county service, 
and in two instances in Santa Barbara county the 
library arrived first. The county library is not anew 
organization. Single counties scattered here and 


there over the country, such as Washington county, Maryland, 


with its wagon- (or is it now auto- ?) load of books, have done 
splendid work. But, entering this field of service in 1909, 


California has the distinction of making a state-wide use of 


the county as a library unit. 

The obstacles conspiring against such a record are chiefly 
those which may be termed “ natural barriers,” of which mere 
distance is reckoned the least. An obstacle far more difficult 
to surmount is the matter of topography. Some of California’s 


‘counties are divided by precipitous mountain ranges which 


necessitate literally hundreds of miles of extra transportation, 


innumerable extra hours and an ever alert resourcefulness. A 


scattered and highly diversified population, largely intermingled 
with foreign and migratory elements, has contributed to make 
the problems of California’s county librarians difficult, but 
intensely interesting. 

Santa Barbara county alone, with a population of 35,000, 


an area twice the size of Rhode Island and with only three in- 


corporated towns, circulated during the month of January of 
this year, 21,885 volumes. 

The process of starting a county library is almost wholly 
devoid of red tape ceremonial. Its technique, reduced to the 
simplest terms, may be expressed thus: First, some dweller in 


By Rebecca N. Porter 


a region remote from a library feels the desire for books in 
his life; then he enlarges this desire to include his neighbors. 
The next step is a letter to (or when possible a call upon) the 
librarian in the nearest town. Here he presents his informal 
petition, describes the personnel and industrial environment 
of his community, guarantees a custodian and proper housing 
for the books, with at least seven hours of library service, and 
has someone, usually one of his supervisors, vouch for his re- 
liability. Here his responsibilities end and those of the county 
librarian begin. She selects the books, arranges for and pays 
their transportation and a small wage to the custodian, makes 
exchanges whenever requested, replies to “ special requests,” 
and sends fresh volumes as often as possible. Books are 
returned not by collections but by volumes whenever 
they have served the community. A book may live out 
its life in one branch of the service or it may serve its 
limited special use in branch after branch and before it 
is discarded have gone the rounds. Very cut-and-dried 
and professional all this. There is no better way of making 
the wheels of the big machine go ’round and its various cogs 
and bolts “come alive”’ than by applying the spark of a true 
story. The tale of how the people at the X settlement secured 
their library shows both ends of the line at its best and busiest. 

Mrs. X is sixty-seven miles from the railroad in her county 
and forty-seven from the one in the next county. On her 
annual shopping trip to her nearest town she visited the library 
and heard for the first time of its extension service. In re- 
sponse to her eager petition she was given the name and 
address of her county librarian. To her she immediately 
wrote, ending her appeal with the Macedonian cry: 
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Please help us. Nobody needs books more than us. We want 
books of stories, books for children (for we have no movies or 
schools) and books on dry farming. 

When the librarian requested some more detailed informa- 
tion upon the personnel and environment of the community in 
order to make the first shipment of books as helpful as possible, 
she received what she has termed “the most illuminating 
letter I ever had.” Mrs. X, eager and efficient, supplied her 
appeal for data with full measure running over. Not a 
member of the approximately forty of her settlement, covering 
a radius of five miles, escaped her census. “The summary in 
each case was something like this: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Smith; look about 26. She used to be a 


trained nurse; he came from Ohio. They have a ranch and two 
children. 


Her communication read like an excerpt from the great 
register. The first collection of books, shipped in a box which 
could serve later as a case, was for- 
warded in the early part of February. 


to come out for it. So the photographer had stayed all nig 
at her home, and the following morning (which was Sundd 
and the library’s busy day) those who lived nearest had ha 
their pictures taken in company with the first shipment « 
volumes. “ But,” Mrs. X ended her letter with her characte: 
istically charming human touch, “ we didn’t put the stage-cc 
in because we have an auto now and the people wouldn’t like : 
have that old wagon represent us.” . : . 

A few months later she wrote again apologizing for n 
returning some of the volumes earlier because “ We found 
new reader who lives fifteen miles away and we knew you: 
want her to have a chance at the books too.” 

For resourcefulness, adaptability and the zeal of the tr 
missionary Mrs. X deserves to rank among the natior 
spiritual leaders, and the story of her Homestead library } 
been given here in some detail because it so well epitomizes t 
technique, the problems and needs 
the county service and makes it m 


4 


If packages could only be sent “ as the 
crow flies” the distance, in this in- 
stance, would have been about seventy 
miles. But nothing in the way of 
“crow” service has yet been devised 
for librarians’ use, and the shipment 
had to go by parcel post, east and 
south and north and then southwest 
via Ventura, Los Angeles and Kern 
counties two hundred miles in order 
to reach Maricopa, from which point 

..it still had more than forty miles 
of stage journey. | 


Other obstacles besides distance 
contributed to the transportation dif- 
ficulties of the X “homestead” 
library. During the heavy winter 
_Tains the bottom fell out of the roads 
and it was impossible for anything on 
wheels to make the trip to the post 
office. By.means of a_ horseback 
carrier a frantic entreaty was sent to 


THE PLATFORM 


Wie BEL enlarged program of the Amer- 
ican Library Association points to a 
time when books will be fully accessible to 
every man, woman and child in America.” 


This platform, quoted from the cover of 
one of the recent circulars of the A. L. A., 
outlines in a nutshell their splendid pro- 
gram in which, as nation-wide crusaders, 
they will endeavor. to break down the 
barriers of distance, mountains, rivers, 


language and whatever other obstacles are 
depriving isolated citizens of America of 
their right to read. According to statistics 


compiled by this organization, whole sec- 
tions of the country are now without 
libraries. 


The libraries of the nation receive an in- 
come of only $16,500,000 while an adequate 
income would be six or seven times that 
amount. Thirty states serve less than 50 per 
cent of their populations, ‘six serve less than 
10 per cent and one less than 2 per cent. 


In antithesis to these dismally inadequate 
figures it is a pleasure to report for Cali- 
fornia that of her fifty-eight counties, forty- 
four have established a library service 
which means books “for every man, “woman 
and child” in the county. 


concrete than any table of statist 
could possibly do. 


Just as interesting as this libra 
group in a remote mountainous d 
trict, but presenting slightly differe 
problems, are the readers on the c| 
leases. ‘The zealous custodian on 0 
of these discovered that the usual t 
week circulation period would ha 
to be stretched beyond all traditio 
bounds to meet the needs of part 
her community because it took t: 
oil tankers’ crew forty. days to ma 
their run to the islands and bac 
“And so,” she wrote to the cours 
librarian, “I just changed my rubbi 
stamp to read forty days, because: 
thought I got your idea that what ye 
really want is for the people to ha: 
the books.” She had caught exact 
the library spirit of adaptability 
local conditions. 


Then there are the desert-dwelle: 


‘the county librarian: 


Please tell the post office people that the things in that package 
‘are books, and that they won’t spoil and we’ll send for them just 
as soon as. we can travel. It would break our hearts to have them 
sent back. 


They were not sent back, but it was April before they arrived 
at the little cabin of the X family, which was to be the library. 
Their appearance was a dramatic event, and the county 

librarian, being a person of imagination, recognized its signifi- 
cance in the annals of county library service and asked Mrs. X 

_ to send her a picture ‘of a representative group in the home- 
stead library together with the antiquated stage which had 
brought up the books. 

‘To receive an idea and to act upon it are almost simultan- 
eous processes with Mrs. X, a veritable Mrs. Wiggs type, of 
that stern stuff which obstacles stimulate rather than depress. 
The county librarian was puzzled when weeks passed and 
‘there was no response to her request. But at last it came, the 
photograph reproduced on page 21, accompanied by one of those 
refreshing letters in which the writer explained that as soon as 
the heavy storms abated she had driven into town, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, for the photographer. By the time 
they had reached home there was heavy snowing and it was 
impossible to take a picture even if the subjects had been able 


oil workers too, whose homes are trai 
sient so that they cannot acquire the 
own books. One woman out here sent in an appeal whi 
would have emboldened the librarian to requisition the go 
ernment aviation corps if no other means of transportation h: 
been available. 


We haven’t anything beautiful out here, and not enough of am 
thing, but stars. Send us books, especially books on astronomy. 

The services of the aviation corps were not necessary in th 
case, but in one instance a county librarian has resorted to 2 
conveyance, for at the tunnel workers’ library, when the wat: 
gets too high to ford, the patrons receive their books by ¢ 
trolley. Thus the county library service keeps pace with t' 
most modern transportation facilities. ‘This group of tunm 
workers requested books on engineering, ‘nature-study at 
fiction. A good professional library is maintained here 
borrowing from the state library at Sacramento. The fictic 
most universally popular in such sections is naturally tl 
western story. But this must be genuine, a cross-section 
life cut from such experiences as are typical, not exceptioné 
Authors of such literature, who receive the approbation of t 
audience, are practically assured of success. For with a nev 
erring accuracy they are able to detect at once the “re 
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stuff” from those western stories which they refer to con- 
temptuously as having been “ written east.” 

The task of supplying books to the types of readers so far 
described is a more or less homogeneous one. It is the pros- 
perous agricultural communities with their wide range of 
readers that tax the resources of the library service from tip to 
tip. For these include every kind of book-lover from the ranch 
hand, who may be just acquiring the reading habit, to the 
college graduate (in one case an Oxford university man) who 
demands super-intellectual menus. It is catering to the needs 
of the people in such districts that furnishes a study of the 
city library desk in miniature. 

One woman on an isolated ranch wrote: 


I used to be a teacher, and I can’t raise my children without books. 
I’ve tried ordering from the publishers, but the magazine reviews 
are so disappointing. I think I’ve discovered just what I want in one 
of them, and then after I’ve ordered and waited and traveled to get 
them from the express office, the books are so often not what I would 
have the children read for anything. 


It is the aim of the county library to make its service as 
highly individual, either for the specific book requested or the 
special subject of interest, as though the patron could person- 
ally apply at the desk. 

A treatise on any form of social service is Haealy complete 
now without some mention of Americanization. This is 
rapidly becoming one of the vital functions of the county 
library. In one of the southern counties of the state where a 
group of miners are at work, the library custodian discovered 
that out of the 400 men employed, 70 per cent were Spanish. 
So she established a night school in connection with the library. 


There are other similar ones in the state, and one expert. 


teacher, who has a class of adult Portuguese, wrote: 


The first tool of Americanization work is the colored picture book. 
For here the age and sex of the student need not be considered. 
Notices which I send home in market baskets and milk bottles are 
wasted so far as the Portuguese are concerned unless they are 
written on gay-colored paper. Color is our only common language. 


And so the county library has specialized in these colored pic- 
ture books. 
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Concerning the work in rural schools we confront here, of 
course, a vital part of the service. No school can afford to 
own all the reference books needed. With free ‘access to the 
county library and through it to the state, supplemental texts 
and other material are available. The latter include maps and 
stereographs. If there is no county branch that can serve 
adults, the schools establish a service for them. One little girl 
with a pony supplies books to eight families. 


So far this article has been concerned merely with the his- 
tory, technique and scope of county library service. But all 
these are as the loose threads of a fabric until woven into the 
spiritual warp and woof of community life. In the psychologi- 
cal aspect of the subject lies its deeper significance. 

Without exception the first impulse toward books in all 
these groups was prompted by the craving for relaxation—the 
primitive cry, as old as humanity itself, for something to 
relieve the monotony and grind of existence. And then later 
came the hunger tor something deeper, for a world not only of 
physical but of intellectual adventure. ‘The county library 
readers wanted to know. Here again dead assertions must be 
quickened into life by the true story. , 


It was the custodian on one of the oil leases who, in con- 
versation with a county librarian assistant, took up a volume 
of Tower’s Story of Oil and asked in tones of deep-dyed dis- 
gust, ‘“ Why did she send us this thing? Doesn’t she know 
that we get enough of that greasy stuff all day without readin’ 
about it too?’’ And then, after an anxious pause: ‘ You see, 
the fellers resent its taking up the room on the shelf that a rip- 
ping western story might have. Do you think it would hurt 
her feelings if we sent it back? ” 


Assured that it wouldn’t Towers was dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service. But in three months he was re- 
called by insistent and unanimous vote. And in six months 


there appeared at the oil lease, in response’ to the ‘eager appeal 
for “the best thing out on oil,” a fifteen‘dollar ‘¢opy of Red- 
wood’s three-volume work on petroleum. 


It was one of the 
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county library’s favorite jokes. No doubt the oil workers saw 
the humor of it too, but while they laughed they read. 
Most beautiful of all the achievements of this service is the 
pass-it-along spirit which it engenders in every community 
that it reaches. A supervisor, a rancher, an oil worker 
on a Visit to a neighboring county discovers that there 
is not anywhere in that district a county library 
sign. No cabin or tank house or stationary 
freight car shows in its window the orange 
colored card with the words County Free 
Library California encircling a shelf of 
books. Inquiries may reveal the fact that 
these neighbors have never heard of such an 
institution; that they have no knowledge 
of what might be theirs for the mere asking. 
But they are speedily and enthusiastically 
informed. The news of county library ser- 
vice is too good to keep, and the patrons of 
one county become the ardent missionaries 
in another. In this way five other county libraries of the 
State have been started. ‘The county work has now grown 


Teamwork in Cleveland’s Garment 


One school girl carries books to eight 
families up the canon 
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from an enterprise in which the librarian gave out everything, 


both inspirational and material, to the stage where the county . 


people themselves take the initiative, express their desires and 
suggest plans for fulfilling them. The librarian now acts al- 
most entirely on the supply end of the line. The 
problem of creating a demand for her wares is 
managed by eager agents working unoffici- 
ally throughout the counties. 
Thus the county service of California 


starve for books. Wherever a man can 
go, a book can go. 
voices crying in the wilderness for “ some- 
thing to read,” the orange-colored sign 
is hoisted, and for countless rural Ameri- 
cans this has become the modern symbol for the lamp in the 


window. 
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Industry 
‘By John W. Love 


ABOR union aid management in the women’s gar- 
_ Ment industry of Cleveland have set out together to 
make over their whole scheme of production. The 
union leadership, endorsing “ scientific management,” 
has deliberately announced an ambition to increase output. 
Week work with an incentive for performance will be substi- 
tuted for piece work. A bureau of time studies will be estab- 
lished by the employers and the union, who will cooperate in 
both the expense and the control. 


The employers on their part are undertaking as far as 
possible to spread the work period uniformly throughout the 
year and to eliminate the slack seasons that aggravate the 
labor problem in the garment industry. ‘They even hope to 
stabilize the styles of cloaks and suits, through conferences 
with retailers and through advertising appeals to the women 
who buy the “readymades.” 

Frankly casting overboard their old hatred of “efficiency,” 
the six Cleveland locals of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union have assumed half, or $10,000, of the 
expense of a study of the industry in Cleveland by a New 
York firm of industrial engineers. The engineers are in- 
structed to rearrange the wage scale on a basis of a protected 
minimum yearly income, to introduce economical methods of 
operation in place of traditional wastes, and to devise a plan 
for joint managerial and union control of standards of pro- 
duction. 


The other half the cost of the renovation will be paid by 
the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association. ‘This 
includes 35 concerns, the largest among the 120 in the city. 
The trade employs about 6,000 men and women, about 75 
per cent of whom are on piecework. Jews, Italians and 
Czechoslovaks predominate, though some descendants of the 
old Western Reserve Vankees remain. 


These new and ambitious projects compose an effort to 


carry out the terms of an agreement signed by the association 
and the, union December 18 last, by which the principle of 
week work was approved, leaving definite arrangements to be 
worked out jointly under the direction of the referees. The 
three referees, sometimes looked upon as representing the 
public in the industry, are Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago, 


chairman; Samuel J. Rosensohn, New York, and John R. 


McLane, Manchester, N. H. The arrangements, the agree- 
ment read, “ shall have due regard to the productive value of 
the individual worker, based on fair and accurate standards.” 


The findings of the engineers will be submitted to the 


manufacturers and the union representatives in occasional re- 
ports during the study and as fast as they are approved by 
both interests, the new methods will be set in motion. Where 
union and manufacturers cannot agree, the dispute will be 
left to the referees. ‘The referees are represented in Cleve- 
land by F. H. Doolittle, resident impartial chairman, who 
came from Detroit March 1, 1920. 


In three months how complete a revolution in the affairs of © 


the Cleveland industry! The union entered December with 
plans matured for a general strike on December 24, the date 
of the expiration of the agreement signed in August, 1918, 
under pressure from the war department. The union had 


never had recognition and the strike of the summer of 1918 — 


had not obtained it. Wages had been advanced, but through 
a stoppage of work or threat of one. Not comprehending 
the industry nor the restless, cosmopolitan working forces, 
and wary of pitfalls laid by publicity men on both sides, city 
editors and reporters handled the news with rubber gloves, 
which meant that nobody in the city had a chance to under- 
stand. 
stopped talking strike and made frequent trips to see the 
referees in New York. For the other side, Hugh Fullerton, 


is already realizing the ambition of 
the American Library Association. No 
mountain settlement, no oil lease, no: 


mining community, no desert-dwellers of | 
the state are so remote that they need 


Wherever there are 


Suddenly the union’s manager, Meyer Perlstein, 


Sani 


alo ig) 


executive secretary of the H. Black Company, largest of the 


companies which later signed the agreement, met Mr. Perl- 
stein in New York for the first time and in conversations at 
the New York Bar Association’s rooms and in Cleveland, 


the outlines of a new rapprochement were sketched. 


‘an open shop agreement. 


The document finally signed is what both sides have called 
It says nothing about “recognition,” 
continues the board of referees, provides for annual adjust- 


- ment of the wage scales by the referees, authorizes the settle- 


ment of shop disputes through shop chairman or “shop stew- 
ards” as the British would call them, abolishes inside subcon- 
tracting, regulates outside contracting, and rules out strikes or 
lockouts. 

Article 11 reads: 

This agreement shall be so administered that the position of 

neither of the parties to it shall be intentionally weakened. On the 
contrary, it is expressly understood that each party shall assist as 
far as possible in maintaining the integrity of the other. Any mem- 
ber of either group guilty of violating this agreement shall be dis- 
ciplined on order of the referees. 
This provision takes the place of the closed shop. ‘The ref- 
erees have since interpreted the article as requiring all who 
were members of the union when the agreement was signed 
to continue to pay their union dues. The union has in- 
creased in membership somewhat since the agreement was 
signed and according to Mr. Perlstein the trade is 96 or 97 
per cent organized. Addressing the employes of the H. Black 
Company in the plant soon after the agreement was. signed, 
Mr. Perlstein said he did not believe in the closed shop as a 
general principle, and he supported the statement in a news- 
paper interview later. 

Mr. Perlstein, as well as his union, is interested in the 
problems of management. As one employer said to me, his 
shop chairmen have so much to do with the discipline of the 
force and technical details of plant management that they 
have only half the time left for complaints. Dubiously at 
first but now confidently, the workers through their union 
are going forward in the expectation of enjoying a new dis- 
pensation in their industry. How long the era of good feel- 
ing will last of course may be doubted, but the start is pro- 
pitious and the foundation seems to be sound. Of course 
outsiders have suspected that the great calm following the 
rumbling of last fall meant the parties inside were getting 


together for cooperative profiteering, but the referees thus 


far have shown they keep their obligations to the wearers 
of clothing in mind. The public’s spokesmen in that vague 
trinity of alleged equal interest which catches the popular ear 
just now are not often so well informed on the technical side 
of the industry and the mind of the unionized worker. 

The hope of the union and the management, their common 
ground in the big experiment, is for an altered collective 
action, not necessarily involving a great individual exertion 
but reacting on production through increasing the satisfac- 
tion and confidence of the worker in his work. Discussing 
the plan Mr. Perlstein said: 

This is the first time in history a union has joined hands with 
employers to retain scientific engineers. We have come to a point 
where the old wooly words and phrases won’t do. We can’t get 
anywhere talking about rights and about fair day’s pay and fair 


day’s work. Nobody knew what a fair day’s work was. So we 
started to find out. 
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Joint control of production standards is what will make it pos- 
sible for the union to accept a graduated scale based on production. 
The marginal worker will earn a living wage and the well trained 
worker will be paid proportionately for his skill. Joint control 
within the plant and joint supervision of the time tests and the 
application of the engineers’ findings will prevent speeding up. 


Mr. Perlstein, the executive board of the union, and the 
engineers recently went through the plant of the H. Black 
Company, where superintendents explained the reasons for 
everything in the production plan. His comment was: 


We don't think so badly of efficiency. Labor union leaders are 
going to have to become more familiar with industrial problems, 
including those of management and even of selling. Especially 
sad they understand works management to ree how it affects the 
worker. 


Mr. Perlstein and Mr. Fullerton both contended with 
opposition and some opposition yet remains, though it has 
agreed to wait and see. Morris Black, president of the H. 
Black Company, which employs about 700 workers, was the 
strongest influence toward the acceptance of the agreement 
by the manufacturers. In his plant the methods collectively 
“scientific management” have been brought to their 
most advanced stage in the city. In addressing his own em- 
ployes, soon after the signing of the agreement, he said: 


As members of a union organization, you owe a duty to that or- 
ganization to make it the best union in America. You can make it 
so by cooperating to the fullest in its legitimate activities. It needs 
your attendance at its meetings and your share in its proees finan- 
cial obligations. 


When Mr. Perlstein laid before his executive board mem- 
bers the proposal to join with the employers in retaining the 
engineers, he had difficulty in bringing them around to the 
plan. When the scheme was explained to meetings of the 
locals, no serious opposition arose, but some members had 
their doubts. Mr. Perlstein is vice-president of the inter- 
national, and the president is in Europe. 

ne among the fault finders, I learned i members 
of the Communist Party here were deprecating any agree- 
ment on general principles of no pacts with capitalists. An- 
other group, which might be called the extreme “right,” 
clings to the phrases of professional unionism and prefers to 
leave the problems of management to managers. They sim- 
ply are not interested. 

Cleveland unions are puzzled how to take the garment 
workers’ innovations. One labor weekly congratulated the 
union, the other said nothing. The union has never been 
conspicuous in Cleveland Federation of Labor’s affairs, dom- 
inated as they are by the building trades, and recently it was 
the cause of an uproar on the floor when one of its delegates 
said a kindly word for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, the independent union. 

The management of the largest cloak and suit plant in the 
city, in fact the largest in the United States, a plant where 
John Leitch’s federal plan has been working several years, 
did not sign the agreement of December 18 and does not 
recognize the union. But the two hereditary foes have agreed 
on an armistice for six months with the statement from 
the head of the concern that if the general scheme works out 
in other plants as well as it augurs, the “ industrial democ- 
racy” will make way for the union. 


ORTUNATELY, the rural slum has one advantage 

over its city counterpart—there is plenty of sunshine 

and fresh air. But aside from these, other character- 

istics exist, namely, unendurable filth, primitive sani- 

tary facilities and overcrowding. Each of you doubtless re- 

calls how many dwellings on the farms are well built and 

possess conveniences, such as light, running water, and sewer- 

age disposal, that are to be found in the city home. But at the 

other extreme single houses or small groups of houses with 

slum characteristics are to be found in almost every rural com- 
munity. 

It is unfortunate that rural housing has not been included 
as a topic in the numerous farm management surveys that have 
been made. It has usually been regarded as a problem en- 
tirely dependent upon the economic situation. ‘That better liv- 
ing conditions for our agricultural population, is entirely de- 
pendent upon the labor income has been generally assumed. 
Of course, improvement in rural housing conditions is not 
independent of agricultural income, but from studies that have 
been made, it has been found that custom and habits of mind 
often determine the housing conditions and the general stand- 
ard of living when both capital investment and return for 
labor effort are sufficiently large to secure more adequate ac- 
commodations. For these reasons it is imperatively necessary 
that constructive agencies be devised to deal with the farm 
home as a factor in rural welfare. 

Every student of rural problems is familiar with the fact 
that rural communities differ greatly in standards of living, 
morals, health and sanitation and general intelligence. It is 
“not unusual to find communities only a few miles apart that 
differ as widely in. these essentials as do some city neighbor- 
hoods separated only by one or two blocks. 

The contrast between the housing conditions of farm 
owners and farm tenants is 
very marked in every section 
of the country. In the In- 
troduction to Rural Sociology, 
Vogt analyzes the data on this 
subject contained in a survey 
of housing conditions in 


Ohio. This data was- col- 
lected from two _ hundred 
rural homes located in 


twenty-one different counties 
of the state. As we would 
expect, in every case less 
adequate facilities resulting 
in a corresponding  differ- 
ence in human comforts were 
found in the houses occu- 
pied by tenants than in the 
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THE BARN OF A TEXAS FARM OWNER 


RURAL HOUSING 


and the 


TENANT FARMER 


By W. B. Bizzell 


homes of farm owners. 
follows: . 
Housing conditions are bad for country people generally, but they 
are very much worse for the tenant than for the owner. When one 
realizes the difficulties in the way of securing adequate housing for 
the tenant class he cannot see a very bright prospect for a healthful 
and attractive home environment for the future farming population 
if present tendencies toward increase of tenantry continue. 
England has given much more serious consideration to this 
question than we have in this country. Laws were passed as 
early as 1487, directing the landlords to improve the living 
conditions of farm tenants. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century laws were passed making it the duty of justices to 
administer the rural housing laws. A more comprehensive 
housing act was passed in 1589, which provided (1) that no 
one was to build a cottage or convert a building into a cot- 
tage for farm tenants without allotting to it four acres of 
land, and (2) that two families were not to occupy one cot- 
tage. > 
- The Rural Housing and Sanitation Association was formed 
in England in 1900, for the purpose of improving rural hous- 
ing conditions. This organization made little headway for 
a time, but in 1909 it had gained sufficient influence in Par- 
liament to secure legislation based upon its program of re- 
form. This statute is known as the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning act, and by one of its provisions the rural council is given 
authority to apply for public loans with which to build rural 
cottages. In the beginning these rural councils were rather 
slow to act, but the number of cottages which have been built 
under their direction in recent years has increased rapidly. 
Assuming that there is a difference in the household con- 
veniences and facilities of rural housing of owners and farm 
tenants, it follows that in those sections of the country where 
farm tenantry is the prevailing type of agriculture, the hous- 
ing situation should become a 
serious problem. This is 
found to be the case especially 
in the South where there: is 
a large number of Negro farm 
tenants. The conditions of 
tenant housing in the South 


thoroughly familiar with the 
situation in the report made 
on the land question and the 
condition of agricultural la- 
bor in the Walsh reports on 
industrial relations. 

This report indicates that 
while there has been some im- 
provement in rural housing 
there is still room for greater 


Vogt summarizes this situation as ~ 


have been discussed by men. 
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improvements before reasonable standards of living are pro- 
vided. For example: Harry Hammond, Civil War veteran, 
a former professor of natural sciences in the University of 
Georgia, and for many years a cotton planter, stated in re- 
ply to an inquiry from the commission that log houses in re- 
cent years had given place to frame houses. The dirt floor 
has disappeared entirely, and glass windows instead of board 
windows are beginning to be generally used in the houses oc- 
cupied by Negro tenants. 


In a careful study made by Dr. F. D. Clark, professor of 
economics in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, these observations are made: 


_ The tenant houses are everywhere in bad repair. Almost no 
‘thought of sanitation, much less beauty, has entered the minds of 
these people. The landlord will usually say that it is useless to fix 
good quarters for the tenants, for they will not take care of them; 
and the tenant will say that it is useless to ask for good quarters, 
‘for the landlord will not listen. There is mutual distrust and neither 
gets what he thinks that he deserves. But the fact remains that the 
‘tenants as a class have not been given a chance. If one has not 
been provided with things worth taking care of you can hardly 
blame him for not taking care of the things with which he has been 
provided. 

'-In the northern states it is often the custom to charge a 
‘ental for the tenant houses, but this policy does not prevail 
to an appreciable extent in the South. In some instances two 
‘days’ work each month is required as a rental for the house oc- 
‘cupied by the tenant. On the plantations of the South it is the 
‘custom to supply the house free of rent, and from one-half to 
‘two acres of land go with the house for garden and chicken 
yard. ‘The fact is that the houses are rarely of sufficient value 
‘to justify the charge of rent. If an element of rent enters at 
all into the assignment of a house, it is probably contemplated 
‘that the rent is included in the amount of produce for cash 
tental to be received by the landowner. 


| _ Much has been said about the tenant’s neglect of the. house 
he occupies. This is often assigned as the reason why the land- 
owner cannot afford to supply the tenant with a better house. 
‘There is no doubt that many tenants and their families do 
Mot take reasonable care of the houses they occupy. But there 
is some evidence to support the opposite view. For example: 
J. H. Hale, a practical farmer of Ft. Valley, Georgia, testi- 
fied before the Industrial Relations Commission that his ten- 
ants did take fairly good care of his houses. He further com- 
mented as follows: 


» Tenant houses have mostly been unpainted. Two years ago I 
told them (tenants) that if they would keep them painted we would 
furnish the material if they would do the work; and it was very 
much to their delight, and they are now keeping them painted, and 
‘we are furnishing material and the other expenses, and they rather 
take a pride in painting them. 
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It has been observed that where the landlord provides houses 
of reasonable comfort as a rule the tenant takes some pride 
in keeping the house in good condition. Houses that are 
unattractive and do not offer reasonable comfort are usually 
neglected by the tenant. But this is to be expected. We find. 
human nature exerting itself here exactly as we find it in 
many other directions. 

It is hard to realize that real overcrowding exists in the 
rural districts, But this is obvious to anyone who has 
studied the rural housing situation. “The houses occupied by 
tenants are usually very small. In many cases they consist of 
two rooms with a back shed room that is used both for a 
kitchen and dining-room.» The Negro tenant farm house 
often does not possess even glass windows. Light and ven- 
tilation are received through an opening that is protected 
from rain by a small-door on hinges. It is not exceptional for 
from five to ten people to be housed in a building of this kind. 
Harvey B. Bashore gives the experience of a nurse from one 
of the state dispensaries in Pennsylvania who “ came across a 
certain farm house where five people were accustomed to liv- 
ing in one not very large bedroom which had only one small 
window, and even that was nailed shut; one of these five had 
incipient tuberculosis.” The same author calls attention to a 
“mountain home ”’—a typical one; the bedroom is the loft 
with a floor surface fifteen feet square, and habitually used by 
eight people; three sleep in one bed, two in another, two more 
in still another, and the mother, who is tubercular, sleeps on 
the cot in the corner. One would hardly believe it possible 
that such overcrowding exists, yet thére are many cases like 
this among these mountain people. These conditions are less 


common in Pennsylvania, however, than they are in the south- 
ern states where tenantry is so largely practiced. 
The time has come when we should follow the example of 
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England and other European countries and consider seriously 


the problem of rural housing for our tenant farmers. While 
most of our people, especially in the South, are more or less 
familiar with the needs for housing reform, few have felt the 
responsibility of assuming leadership in a campaign for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. Now and then a voice is 
raised urging appropriate legislation that will correct the evils 
of our inadequate and unsanitary housing situation. But it is 
not heard by those responsible for making and executing our 
laws. 

There is a tendency on the part of tenant farmers them- 
selves to take the initiative in the matter of this housing reform. 
The Renters’ Union that was organized in September, 1909, 


(Above) A tenant's and (below) the owner's home 
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in McClain county, Oklahoma, made 
the following demand: 


a. We demand that the landlords of this. 
state shall provide their tenants with a: 
house in which to live which shall consist: 
of not less than two rooms and a lean+to., 
The said two rooms shall not be less than 
14 feet square, with a ceiling not less than, 
814 feet high. The said rooms shall be+ 
plastered and have a lumber floor. ; 


The lean-to shall not be less than 8 by 2¢- 
feet and built substantially to exclude the+ 
elements. It shall be partitioned, one-hali| 
into a kitchen and one-half into a porch,: 
which said porch shall be screened in 
There shall be at least four windows te- 
said building and two to the lean-to, which i 
said windows shall consist of two sashes. te: 
each window and so constructed that the< 
sashes can be raised and lowered. The+ 
doors to said building and all of the win- - 
dows to said building shall be screened’ 
with wire and in a manner to exclude the 
flies and mosquitoes. There shall also be 
built to said building a front porch att 
least 16 by 6 feet, which may be roofed j 
with boards and batten. 


b. We further demand that a stable be — 
provided for three horses, and also a shed 
of reasonable size in which to store implements. We also demand a 
chicken coop not less than 10 by 12 feet and 6 feet high. 


c. We also demand that the well on the premises shall be curbedii 
and so fixed as to prevent the surface water from getting into it. 

There is much in the rural housing acts of England andl 
other countries that would help us to formulate our rurall 
house problem. But it should be frankly admitted that many: 
departures from European practice would be necessary in for-- 
mulating an adequate policy for our own country. There is: 
a vast difference in rural conditions in this country and in at 


country like England. Anderson has pointed out that 


there is now a striking difference between America and Europe: 
in rural life. In Europe the country people are more generally gath- - 
ered in villages; in America more of them are scattered over the : 
whole face of the country, dwelling on their farms. 


This in itself makes our rural housing problem different from t 
that in England, and perhaps this fact also makes the for- - 
mulation of a housing program more difficult. This is net - 
the only difference. The character of agricultural production, 

the difference in systems of cultivation, the methods of rent- - 
ing land and the shift of the agricultural population are all 

factors that need to be considered in the formulation of an - 
adequate rural housing policy for tenant farmers. 

But the conditions demand that something be done. We - 
cannot ignore the low standards of living and the social prob- - 
lems created in many sections without serious consequences | 
to our national welfare. It is inevitable that a rural housing - 
program be formulated and adequate legislation secured to: 
raise the standard of living of those who live on rented farms... 


I 


ED silk was still used to build up thin boyish 
queues when Wong was born. He began life 
in one of those densely populated maritime provinces 
of the Flowery Kingdom which, year following year, 
ad raised its prolific crops of pirates and coolies as well as 
f lichi nuts, mandarin oranges and bamboo. 

~ In Wong’s village labor is cheap. For a half-dime’s worth 
of copper cash you can buy a twelve-hour ride—not in a Pull- 
‘man palace car, but in a squeaking wheelbarrow, whose motive 
/power is a pig-tailed Celestial. During your twelve hours 
you traverse highwavs made crooked to confuse passing 
‘dragons. The so-called “ farms,” each scarcely larger than 
city lot, teem with human life; even the rivers along the 
banks are densely populated. ‘The forests of masts resemble 
leafless winter woods. Boat crowds against boat as house 
gainst house on the shore. Children, born on sampan or 
junk, live and die on shipboard. 

Here is a boat-baby still in the quadrupled stage. It hangs 
dangling by a rope long enough to permit it to fall overboard, 
not long enough to allow it to get wet. The mother is away, 


‘the rind. Anything is salable, even orange-peel, which may 
flavor 2 monotonous diet of rice ten hundred and ninety-five 
‘times a year. In many of the overcrowded households even 
‘Tice is too costly.. The year’s continuous labor, twelve, four- 
‘teen, fifteen hours a day, may yield only scanty rations of 
millet. It is a life of struggle that fascinates the student 
of human evolution. 

' From a packed, almost wriggling China there has been for 
‘decades thrown off seaward, as if by centrifugal force, a stream 


‘selling oranges. If you buy she delivers an orange, but retains- 


Dr. Wu Ting Fang, former minister from China to the United States, pitching the first ball in 
baseball championships—Manila Carnival 


Luther Wong, Coolie 


By C. M. Goethe He | 


of coolies and pirates. But piracy, as time went on, grew in- 
creasingly unhealthy; so, as the pirate crop decreased, the 
coolie output correspondingly grew. 


Wong’s father pondered long over his son’s future. To his 
Kwantung mind, kingfisher feather-working was attractive. 
The addition to the family income it promised seemed almost 
princely. But Wong’s father knew that very many of these 
boy workers were destined to become blind. Wong was his 
first-born, his only son. Worship at the ancestral shrine is 
not best offered by one whose “home is the House of Night, 
its being empty voices.” 

One day to Wong’s hamlet came the “number one boy” of 
a coolie outfit in a far-away land. He was cousin to Wong's 
father, and had returned to venerate his aged mother. 
Through him Wong’s father heard of the strange overseas 
land where green-eyed, red-haired men lived. Thus Wong 
was not destined to be either pirate or kingfisher feather- 
worker, nor was he to build railroads in the tiger-infested 
jungles of Java, nor to can salmon in Alaska. His course 
happened to be southward. 


One day the hatches were unlocked. 
hold came a line of coolies. 


Out of a stifling 
One was Wong. 


Ashore, Wong bunked in an Australian Chinatown. Even 
in the monotonous misery of his journey toward it he had 
gained a little knowledge of the new world ahead. He knew 
already that “walkee, walkee”’ meant anything from a pil- 
grimage on foot to a journey in a train. He could say “No 
have got,” “top side,” “long time no see,’ and a few other 
expressions in pidgin-English. It did not take him many 
weeks to discover what the immigrant to Australia as well as 
to America learns—that lack of English means lower wages 
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Presbyterian Mission Playground at Hainan, an island 
south of Formosa 


‘He began to look about for a chance to learn English for 
exactly the same reasons that had set his piratical forebears to 
scanning the horizon for a sail. Wong’s expedition to the 
southland was entirely mercenary. 

About this time Wong heard of the Mission School. Some- 
body there taught English to Chinese coolies without price. 
Wong could not puzzle out why they did. To his practical 
mind it seemed poor business. . Yet both his friends, Chang 
and Fong, were drawing bigger. pay because of the evenings 
they spent there. So Wong ventured across the threshold 
and» made progress. He had the marvelous memory typical 
of the Oriental. : 

It is a long story from the first lesson, with strange words 
and funny letters, so different from Chinese ideographs, to 
the day when Wong earned the right to use two of the former, 
an M and a D, after his name. ‘The story is one of the 
awakening of a desire to do something more than the chop- 
ping of eucalyptus trees in Kangaroo Land. The day came 
when Luther Wong, M.D., sailed past the coral reefs of 
Queensland, homeward bound, to become a medical missionary 
to folks who would crowd Doctor of Medicine into one ideo- 
graph. 


II 
UTHER WONG, M.D., knew his native land. Of its 


roads an American engineer has said, all the white man’s 
skill could not devise for them a more nearly perfect vehicle 
than the wheelbarrow. Its narrow tread is best suited to 
flounder around in the muck while discovering a footing. Up 
and down the sticky roads tramped Luther Wong, giving 
away medicines and advice. Even the narrow, knife-blade 
paths between the rice paddies knew the print of his bare 
feet. Wong invented a medicine case that could be folded 
and carried on his back. It was also his dwelling. A reverse 
folding made it his bed. 

He found time to read and keep abreast of the things that 
stirred his profession. Soon after the demonstration on the 
malaria-infested lands near Rome of the part played by 
the mosquito in malaria, a disease once attributed to mias- 
matic vapors from the swamps, Wong’s portable drugstore 
and house added to it a tent frame, made of sliding bamboo 
rods. Over it went a mosquito netting. 

“T must always teach my people the truth,” he explained, a 
kindly smile spreading over his ivory countenance. “It is 
better to teach by doing than by words. My province, with 
its big population on the rivers, its damp rice paddies, has 
many breeding-places for mosquitoes.” 
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Wong’s months of saving human life, of lessening hum 
suffering, grew into years; the years became decades. Ther: 
one day, news came from the organization that had give 
Wong the pittance which enabled him to live and to dispen 
Western medicines instead of such drugs as “powdered cla 
of a tiger killed on the night of the full moon.” Won: 
was too old, they wrote; he was superannuated, retired. 

The black hairs had in truth become silvered. Yet thi 
most remarkable part of Wong’s life was still to come. 


Lil 

ONG’S home had been on the island of Fu Ning. Som 

years before the government had leased a bit of nearb 
mainland, under pressure, to a foreign power hungry for : 
terminal for a railroad that was to reach even the jade mine 
of Yunnan. The leased land included a little walled city calle 
Chin Chow. ‘There was an uprising of the natives of Chi 


READING THE HEALTH POSTERS | 
U. C. A. Playground, Zaukaida 


Chow when the terms of the lease became known, and thy 
mob demolished the yamen, all save one wall. “This was 
spared, because it was decorated with an ancient ideograpl 
that nobody thereabouts could read. Scholars with incaseo 
finger-nails had traveled from far Peking to gaze through; 
horn spectacles upon the venerable character. 

It was several years after this uprising that Wong was re: 
tired. He chafed under inaction and begged for the use o1 
the crumbling walls of the Chin Chow yamen. ‘There were 
beggars on Fu Ning with a misery that can be known only ir 
the overcrowded Far East. Crimes, too, were committed— 
some perhaps from causes similar to the first of Jean Valjean’s: 
Wong had never heard of Les Miserables of literature. Bu 
he knew les miserables of Fu Ning and of his native Chin 
Chow. Wong would not have found it easy to locate a city 
filthier than Chin Chow. The gloomy yamen was surrounded 
by a maze of narrow streets. ‘These were lanes of foulest 
green stagnant sewage. You picked your way from one 
stepping-stone to another, as you might ford a brook. Eack 
stone was slippery with the muck from which it protruded! 


. He commenced to create an oasis of spotlessness in the desert 


of filth. Then he literally went into the highways and by- 
ways. He welcomed to a new home the lame, the halt, the 
blind. 

Fu Ning had been no wiser than the average American 
city which gives the undesirable tramp or pauper transporta: 
tion to her next neighbors. Fu Ning sent hers to Chin Chow 
because they were Cantonese. Chin Chow sent them back 
with the message that ‘“‘ being born upon the foreign soil of 
the island, they are foreign subjects.” Wong asked no ques: 
tions. He gathered them in. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“a the competition for scholarships in America. 
cessful; Sing, the lad, went under the Boxer Fund; Ching, 
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From melancholy yamen stones Wong constructed sleeping 
quarters, and in the center ‘a combined chapel and art gallery. 
Its pictures are the work of Wong’s hands and head and 
heart. Wong had thoroughly, reverently translated into 
Chinese terms the western conception of the Christ sending 
out messengers of good-will, as strange to our eyes as Wesley’s 
hymns in the form of Celestial ideographs. One illustrates a 
familiar phrase about “fishers of men.” ‘The Christ has a 
queue and slant eyes; the fishers are using the balancing-net, 
the night fire in the sampan bow. There is even the trained 
cormorant, whose neck is not unringed until it has first caught 
its master’s supper. 

Not everyone who came to Wong’s settlement was a grown- 
up; there were large families of children. Wong found it 
necessary to expand his social settlement to include a school. 
As the years rolled on, even those who were in his lower 
classes when he began, reached graduation time. With keen 
foresight Wong had selected one boy and one girl to enter 
Both were suc- 


the girl, under a fund given by the governor of their province. 

Four years passed—five, for both students remained for post- 
graduate work. When they returned it was to unite their 
newly gained knowledge with the wisdom of the wiry old man 


_ who had brought their parents to his settlement. 


IV 


HE Chin Chow settlement took on new life. Its influ- 
ence commenced to be felt far up the river. Men traveled 
miles afoot, also on crawling river sampans, and from even 


the lahassaries of far Tibet, eager to see the moving-picture 


machine, the phonograph, the other strange devices' from a 
land across the seas. 
Of course a playground was started, a playground that 


UNDER THE CHINESE FLAG 
Not unlike boy scouts anywhere 


fairly hummed with its activities; a playground that was 
epoch-making in Wong’s province. Everybody wanted to help. 
There was a sand-box where strangely clad babies patted the 
sand into pagodas, into rice paddies, into the crooked roads that 
confused the devil and turned him away from his travel toward 
husbandmen’s huts. Ling, the wheel-barrow coolie, had cheer- 
fully kept his promise to haul the sand from the beach, after he 
finished his day of fourteen hours of labor. 

Ling’s spirit was characteristic of the neighborhood. Near- 
by was a village of blind fire-cracker makers. They were men 
whose fathers had put them at the task Wong had escaped as 
a lad; and they had been “scrapped,” as we would say, after the 
years of boyhood in the kingfisher feather works that brought 
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the inevitable blindness. One of these, under the skilful guid- 
ance of Miss Ching, became what in the boys’ language 
rendered into English, would be the “‘ champion story-teller.” 

The chief bully of the gang that terrorized the filthy 
streets nearby, and clipped the queues of white-haired men, 
became president of the Boys’ Republic, and the gang was re- 
organized for good. The republic was especially popular, for 
it had been organized almost simultaneously with the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty. Boys and girls alike learned 
the fun of team play, of working together for a common object ; 
learned that, after all, the best fun was playing the game 
squarely, winning because of sheer merit in strength of muscle, 
in quickness of thought. 

Wong’s advancing years had sapped some of his activity. 
He rested more now, sitting at the door of his little hut, 
watching the play, enjoying the music of the shouts of merry 
children. To his wrinkled ivory face would come a glow that 
made it radiant with a strange glory. 


V 


ONGS story is one to give us pause in our Western ap- 

proach to the Orient.and its nascent powers. As Arab, 
Chinese, Hindu, or Siamese, Luther Wong is an actuality 
throughout the Orient. His like is to be found from Bagdad 
to Shanghai, from Bokara to Singapore, from Mukden to 
Aden. America’s responsibility lies in her ability, through 
internationalizing her social service activities, to make this raw 
human energy, the coolie, into a social force capable of the 
effective work of Wong’s late life. We cannot escape from | 
the results of discharging or neglecting to discharge this re- 
sponsibility. 

Even more, the manner in which the America of today 
conceives her mission to an Orient trustful in this generation, ° 
may affect the whole future of our country. We have had 
recent proof of the recurrent flare-ups of militarism. The 
Hohenzollern followed and imitated Napoleon. In another 
century are we to see the ‘same thing from an awakened 
Russia? Two hundred years hence may come the war cries 
and tramplings of a new-born Yellow Empire. 


The mind of the Orient is today in a plastic state. Just 
as the child has only one childhood, so will the Orient 
have but one awakening. Opportunity, with a long forelock, 
is still bald as a billiard ball behind. 


This very minute two forces struggle for this pevilene of 
molding the Orient. One is purely materialistic, the other ¢ 
purely idealistic. China, wise in her own peculiar watchful 
waiting, has been studying six decades of development in 
Japan. While we have been inclined to sneer a little per- 


““ CALISTHENICS ”” 
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haps at her impotency, she has been slowly deciding whether 
she really wants to become as a child again, really wants to 
be born over again, really wants Occidentalism. 

What has troubled her in making her decision has been 
the two types of Occidentals that come to her shore. There 
are the men who make commerce their god. ‘There are the 
idealists who hold other life views. These latter have included 
a group of American diplomats who placed honor above gold; 
men who were impatiently asked by those Europeans raised in 
a radically different environment, how they could be so foolish 
as to return a part of the Boxer indemnity. These idealists 
also have included the few regiments of American missionaries 
who have transplanted to China our ideals of sanitation, edu- 
cation, social service, and, above all, our democracy. 

The wiry-haired Chinese has been studying these red-faced, 
quick-eyed ‘‘ foreign devils.” Here was one who would, just 
to expand the market for opium, bombard her ports with 
smoke-belching guns that a million times exceed anything 
that China has ever invented in the way of fire-crackers. 
The slit-eyed one wonderingly compared this Saxon with that 
other who could stand out from a group of his fellows and 
refuse to take the Boxer indemnity gold. 
 Ivory-skinned Luther Wong was troubled as he tried to 
make a decision. You and I would be troubled if two natives 
much more powerful than we, and with radically different 
ideas, should drop in upon us some day from another 
planet. Our Chinese clipped his queue as he had reached 
the momentous decision. Only once in the history of his 
race was that decision to be made. ‘Thus China decided 
to become again as a little child. The ancient educational 
system is being cleaned of its barnacles. No longer will 
its candidates go to the old examinations with powerful 
eyeglasses, with the classics engraved on their finger-nails. 
Today Luther Wong’s folk, looking for Occidental leader- 
ship, turn particularly to America. ‘They ask us to help find 
and utilize the tens of thousands of other potential Luther 
~ Wongs. 

In six decades of watching, China has learned there is no 
place where lost time can be more rapidly regained than in 
the education of children. China has many students in Amer- 


ica supported by the returned Boxer indemnity, with the 


CHINA VERSUS THE PHILIPPINES 
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- funds her provinces have appropriated to double and treble the 


leverage of the returned Boxer gold. These students know 
their Darwin, their Herbert Spencer, in a way to make us 
ashamed. Imagine spending a day riding over murderously — 
jolting roads in a wheelbarrow, where sail joins with man- 
power as a means of transportation, finding at a native inn, — 
as the sun is setting, a young man in native costume, poring — 
over an English book by the side of a well. When he sees 
your surprise he tells you, in remarkably good English, that 
he is reviewing a criticism of the educational methods of 
Pestalozzi! 
VI 
T is through these Chinese students in America that we 
have already made our first export of the American play- 
ground. Through their American-trained, big-hearted, broad- 
minded superintendent of Chinese students in America- the 
literature of the American Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation has been sent to Peking for translation and distribu- 
tion through  govern- 
ment channels to all cen- 
ters of education in 
China. Here the visit- 
ing students are being 
directed to observe the 
possibilities of education 
through play, of the use 
of the school as a social 
center. It is said about 
one out of every ten of 
these men is specializing 
in education. ‘This is a 
tremendously significant 
fact when we under- 
stand how badly China 
needs such men in other 
ways; as, for example, 
trained engineers to pre- 
‘vent famines that kill 
their hundred thousands. 
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because transportation makes it impossible to move heavy crops 
a few hundred miles to crop-failure areas. 

“These are but beginnings; for we are dealing with a race 
numbering over three hundred millions, almost one of every 
five of all mankind. ‘Trained Orientalists, speaking out of 
the wisdom of long residence in the Far East, say that more 
vigorous measures are needed if this opportunity is not to pass. 
They see the quickest way of telling the story to the masses 
is the method by which it was told with lightning-like rapid- 
ity in America—through demonstration playgrounds, 

Unfortunately this is the most expensive way. Each dem- 
Betration playground ought to be supported for about five 
years. [his means an outlay of several thousand dollars. 
It means more. It means the ability to sift out American play 
workers with a wisdom equal to that which has characterized 
the selection of workers for the missionary field; to decide 
whether Mr. Smith or Miss Jones will stand transplanting ; 
whether they can live through the envelopment of homesick- 
less until with undoubt- 
ng ears they hear “ the 
fast a-callin’.” It takes 
in inspiring faith to go 
0 a foreign land; to en- 
lure whatever comes, 
tom lizards racing over 
he mosquito-net cover- 
ng your bed to a cholera 
pidemic; to battle all 
he while with a strange 
anguage; and to work 
nowing that at the end 
jot enough will have 
ccumulated to enable 
Ou to return and live in 
omfort in the homeland 
—that your sole posses- 
ion is love for an alien 
and and the satisfaction 
f a work well done. 
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So in this foreign playground work one needs the pioneer 
spirit. That is the very reason why Americans are so pecu- 
liarly adapted to it. Who are more fit for such a task than 
the descendants of the men who landed at Plymouth Rock, 
or upon the Virginia coast; who have ever hungered for 
new frontiers; who, in prairie schooners, crossed the plains; 
who made of “49”er California what Browning calls a “male 
land”? Men of this blood are needed to take up smilingly 
the burden of teaching eager, hungry young Luther Wongs 
the story of education through play. 

Thanks to this pioneering spirit in those around John 
R. Mott, of the International Y. M. C. A., there has been 
begun some real demonstration playground work in China 
under American leadership. The groups of social service 
leaders in the different Chinese Y. M C. A. stations, and 
such teaching centers as St. John’s Ur:versity at Shanghai, 
have, almost to the man, the vision of piaycround possibilities. 
Small beginnings have been made, and their efforts are inten- 
sified in power because your Chinese has come to know that 
he has a true friend in America. Justice to him speaks louder 
than words. He knows America has never stolen one foot 
of his territory. He knows America was big enough, was 
just enough, to return to him such parts of the Boxer in- 
demnity as we considered extortion. 

The Chinese are, above all others, responding to the call 
of our play leadership voiced by the Far Eastern games, the 
Oriental Olympiads. ‘These meets have been tremendously 
forceful object-lessons to all Orientals. The young athletes 
of Japan, the Philippines and China have awakened to a 
consciousness that at the start they are physically unable to 
compete with that race that they once knew as “ foreign 
devils.” - It would be a discouraging thing to bring this 
knowledge home to the youth of the Pacific were it not for 
the fact that we know a way of bettering it. The realization 
of better things has come not only to the coolie but to the 
young Chinese aristocrat, who has come to see that there is 
no building of muscles save by physical exercise. At the Play 
Congress at the Panama-Pacific Exposition Mr. Owang 
epitomized them, saying, ‘‘ When our well-to-do young men 
took up golf they wanted a coolie to do the work of striking 
the ball for them.” It was Beneath them to do anything 
physical. 

Now, however, they are learning di glory of labor. They 
are commencing to understand what Robert Louis Stevenson 
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START OF THE 8-MILE RUN—FAR EASTERN GAMES 
Chinese, fe barred flag; Filipinos, old Spanish 


meant when he said that real joy was the consciousness of a 
day’s work well done. 
VII 

E have offered the countrymen of Luther Wong the 

Anglo-Saxon factory system. They are gulping it down 
with a relish that means more than acute indigestion. We have 
almost forgotten to tell them that an overdose may be poison. 
We have almost failed to warn them that we have found it 
imperative to use such antidotes as those offered by the National 
Child Labor Committee, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and the union labor movement. 

Just to that degree in which the Far East receives these 
things now will it be able to use intelligently, with real profit 
to itself and all mankind, its other acquisitions from Western 
civilization, and to stave off some of the most glaring evils. 
At the close of the World War, a National Conciliation Society 
of China might assure the Flowery Kingdom that i In spite of 
potential munition factories and armor- 
plate plants, her traditional policy 
toward militarism may be nearer the 
wisest course than some of her advisers 
dream. In organized recreation we have 
an alternative to offer to regimentation 


ANOTHER KIND OF GAME 
In contrast to the little children of the new playgrounds are 
the many Chinese children who start\to work so young that the 
play spirit is crushed out of them 
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shield; Japanese, rising sun flag 


and a military drill as a means of developing racial physique an 
initiative. Under our Stars and Stripes we have, with th 
playground, evolved in the school social center a unique insti 
tution. It is young. ‘And yet, full of deficiencies, it contain 
much that is badly needed in China, where the play spirit i 
often so crushed out, and where it is a common saying that tha 
Chinese child’s lack of imagination is as remarkable as th: 
power of his wonderful memory. 


There is need in America today of an organization to d 
this exporting work. Perhaps it might best be a committ 
under our national playground association. With a budge: 
of, say, $5,000 a year, it could begin a response to the call: 
for guidance that are coming from all mankind. Such ar! 
annual expenditure would show the East how we are learning 
to neutralize the poisons of our factory methods, how t 
weave into its new school systems America’s technique wit! 
the growing bodies and plastic minds of children. Such an 
agency would multiply manifold the sur 
plus which came of transmuting a coolie 
with an earning capacity of four cent: 
gold a day, into Luther Wong, self-mad 
social worker and missionary of a fuller 
happier life. 


{ 
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The SOUTH and the NEW CITIZENSHIP 


RUST the South to lend glamor to good works—however 

much they may be cast in modern form. The G. A. M. 

and the D. A. S. do not stand for those jaw-breaking elee- 
mosynary titles that have been coined so laboriously in the cities 
of the North; but for the “Good Angel of the Mountains,” as 
the hill people of an Arkansas district call a nurse who 
“ sticks” when she could so readily “go outside;” and for the 
“Darling Attribute of the South”—as old Mammy Rachel calls 
one new Red Cross secretary. 


HE National Conference of Social Work meets this month 

in New Orleans and just in advance of it the SuRVEY is 
bringing out this bit of a symposium on the South and the New 
Citizenship. Here and throughout the country generally, are 
judges, preachers, physicians, educators, county agents, ‘social 
workers—men and women who are putting the old wine of 
public spirit into new bottles of constructive service to their 
towns and countrysides and states. So a handful of Southerners 
were asked each to take such a one as text and without using 
his name or giving the name of his city, to tell the story and 
adventure of his part in the new citizenship. The list is not 
inclusive in any sense—merely a very human and promising 
sampling—sort of personal letters of introduction which one 
might write to an old friend in another part of the country. 
In each case the writer was asked to tell enough about the 
community to show the background against which the man or 
woman labored, as the case might be; the obstacles he had had 
to overcome; the public spirited backing given him; enough of 
his temper and purpose to show what he is driving at; enough 
of his contemporaries to show that he was being interpreted 
as a type and not merely as an individual, but enough of inci- 
dent to give the reader the feel of knowing this particular 
citizen.— THE EDITor. 


Introducing 


the Teacher 

the Public Health Nurse 
the Health Officer 
Manufacturer 
Preacher 

Negro Business Man 
Social Worker 

Red Cross Volunteer 
Factory Inspector 
Public Official 
Negro Citizen 
University President 
Farm Demonstrator 


City Missioner 


A Symposium 


The Teacher 


SOMEONE said, ‘‘ He has an affidavit face.” As you look 

at him you think of cattle breeding associations and farm 
machinery, and if it were in the North or West you might 
think of silos and barns. With that, he is dean of a school of 
liberal arts in a southern university. He has been professor 
of sociology, he has investigated rural conditions, studied 
Negro problems, and organized classes in educational 
psychology among the men and women of the community. It 
takes you some time to adjust yourself to hearing occasional 
polysyllabics roll out of that farmer’s face, but they are just as 
natural to him as sizing up a prize bull. In fact, it is hard to 
determine whether his first choice would be raising a special 
breed of cattle, propaganda or soap-box work to create a social 
conscience in the community, a scientific and statistical study 
of the anthropological and industrial life of the small town, 
or terracing a garden in his back-yard. He builds men and 
women in the class room, in the office, and in chapel. Right- 
eous indignation at social evils and a boyish joy in the good- 
ness of man are in harmony in his jovial, almost happy-go- 
lucky smile and bulky, lumbering body. One never knows how 
it is that people love him, and that he makes men and women 
better as individuals and more productive as social units. One 
is reminded, though in a different way, of ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” 
With all that, he knows the technique of social publicity, of 
effective advertising and money raising, and the manipulation 
of human weaknesses for social good. He is one- of the mak- 
ers of the South. PHILLIP KLEIN, 


[ Director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Southern Division, American Red Cross. ] 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Public Health Nurse 


TE all came about through the Presbyterian minister’s asking 
that a nurse be sent to his little hill village. It was some- 
thing of a task to select the right person, for it is a real test to 
ask a young woman to go to a little village of twenty houses, 
fifty-five miles from the nearest railroad. ‘The natives speak 
of this trip to the railroad—a three-day trip in bad weather— 
as “going outside.” Finally we found just the right Red 
Cross public health nurse. She had been in social work among 
the Indians in Alaska, and she had also served with our armies 
in France and Germany. The story of the village interested 
her and she accepted the opportunity. She started with a 
health crusade for the children and her first step was to tell 
all the girls of the school that they must bathe once a week. 
The next morning one of the girls said to her, “ My mamma 
Says you don’t know nothin’; she says that if you wash all over 
in winter, you'll catch cold and die.” But the idea took hold 
and she was soon able to carry through the whole health cru- 
sade. Finally she got courage to attack the chewing tobacco 
habit. Everybody chewed. Not only the men, but the women 
also, and many of the boys start chewing at four or five years 
of age. You can imagine what a joke her new campaign was 
in the eyes of the mountaineers. I think one of them hit it 
off just about right when he said: ‘“ We always been a-used 
to chewin’ and spittin’ where we like; it’s the custom.” In- 
cidentally, he correctly diagnosed the attitude of a good many 
other communities. 

I was looking over her report the other day, and she is 
rapidly developing her children’s program, realizing that 
therein lies the hope of the whole community. She has two 
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classes in hygiene each week and a class, of mothers, and she 
has also found time to teach two classes in sewing. One day’s 


“report showed that she attended at the birth of a baby early in 
- the morning, the doctor arriving six hours after the baby was 


* 


born; assisted at the birth of another baby the same day; 
taught a girl’s sewing class at the church, and rode horseback 
twelve miles out upon a mountain road to treat a woman with 
an abscess on her shoulder. I remember another case where she 
attended a boy who had fallen from a horse and fractured his 
shoulder. The doctor was twenty miles away and he came 
two days later. The doctor operated as soon as he arrived. 
It was dusk and this ‘‘ Good Angel of the Mountains” (for 
so the natives have termed her) held a flash-light so the doctor 
could see. ‘The poor boy died the next night. 


The ‘“ Good Angel” loves her work, and her quaint settle- 
ment; and although she could “ go outside” but sixty miles 
and find a college community, with water and sewer systems, 
bath tubs, telephones, electric lights, and all the other con- 
veniences, she prefers to stay where her people are being in- 
troduced to tooth brushes and baths all over once a week even 
in winter. 


There has been a tremendous awakening in public health 
nursing all through our Southwest, and hundreds of com- 
munities are now vitally interested in the kind of work this 
new kind of nurse is doing. You don’t know where we can 
kidnap about two hundred all ready for service, do you? We 
can place them easily, but of course, not all of them will have 
the good fortune to be located in a community so interesting as 
this one. ALFRED FAIRBANKS 

[Manag r, Southwestern Division, 


St. Louis, Mo. American Red Cross] 


The Health Officer 


Some years ago a good, gray-haired doctor served with 
faithful devotion as secretary of a more or less hypo- 
thetical state hoard of health. In time he went out and 
found for his successor a young man who measured up to 
his conception of the needs of.the state which was beginning 
to conceive in a very limited way the idea of public health 
service. “Iwo great men, the one governor and the other 
pioneer of higher public education for women in the state, 
had infected the commonwealth with a revolutionary idea 
of popular education. Upon this foundation, in a state typical 
of a section having no records of births and deaths and disease, 
no knowledge of public measures for the prevention of typhoid, 
malaria, hookworm or what not, the young doctor began 
the building of a state and county structure for public health 
service which has been the most wonderfully successful fac- 
tor in the making over of a whole state. 

During the past eleven years, under the leadership of 
this one man, North Carolina has been admitted into the 


_ registration area; her death-rate from typhoid fever has been 


cut down more than 200 per cent; her sanitorium for tuber- 
culosis together with the extension service to outfield patients 
is one of the best. The state laboratory of hygiene, ranking 
in equipment and personnel second to none in America, 
makes and distributes free smallpox and typhoid vaccine and 
diphtheria antitoxin, saving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and hundreds of lives each year. “Twenty-three of the state’s 
one hundred counties have organized health departments with 
whole-time health officers. Seventeen of these are on a co- 
operative basis with the State Board of Health. A score 
of public health nurses are at work in as many counties under 
the supervision of the board. ‘The state through the medical 
inspection of schools department of the Board of Health was 


one of the first in the Union to institute free dental treat- 


ment for rural school children, commenced in July, 1918. 
From five to ten dentists are in the employ of the board all 
the time, treating from fifteen to twenty thousand school 
children a year. A half dozen special school nurses give 
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all their time to the work. More than a thousand operations: | 
a year are held in clinics conducted solely by the board. A 
state law was enacted in 1919 requiring a sanitary privy in 
practically every home. ‘This is only a small part of the 
record. ‘The facts speak louder than words. Such is the 
achievement under one man having wisdom, understanding 
and a zeal for service. And the state stands solidly behind. 
him. It is said that the legislature never turns down any 
measure for which he asks. R. F. BEASLEY 


Raleigh, N.C. [State Commissioner Public Welfare]! 


The Manufacturer 


A Beve changing attitude of the manufacturer toward those: 
who work for him and his feeling of desire to make his. 
business contribute to the community in which he lives is no- ~ 
where more evident than in the great cotton mill industry. 
Its pioneer days—days when in order to make it permanent 
and earn even a small dividend for stockholders it seemed — 
incumbent upon the management to exploit both the producer 
of the raw material and the laborer who made the goods— 
are past. “Today the planter has come into his own, and now 
we find in the new generation which is taking over the con- 
duct of the mills, men of vision—men who see in the cotton 
mill hands human beings to be reckoned with. 


Mr. X is a fine type of the new manufacturer and _ has. 
grown up in and through the hard pioneer days. Do you 
know the cotton mill type of laborer—ignorant, without am-— 
bition or desire for betterment and absolutely unrelated to 
other groups of labor or even to other communities of his — 
own class? ‘This was the material with which our manufac- ~ 
turer was confronted, no obstacle to his work greater than 
the dense ignorance of the people themselves. The progress - 
made by surrounding groups of workers and the pervading 
spirit of progress in the community has had almost no effect 
upon his people. He proposed to make the mill work for the 
workers who have come in from the hills to work for the mill. 
He takes the boys to his own home to teach them how to 
play. He said to me, “ Did you know these people have no 
idea of what is fair in games? ‘They never have grasped clean 
play.” He goes on camping trips with them and makes him- 
self one of them in an endeavor to awaken in them a desire — 
for the good things to which he introduces them. There has 
always been a stigma attached to being a cotton mill boy. 
Recently Mr. X was approached by some organization for a 
subscription for a boys’ camp with the promise by the solicitor 
that his boys could have the privileges of the camp. They 
got the subscription. But none of his boys went. Why? He 
did not want them to. He knew the slights they would re- 
ceive at the hands of other boys. But he said: ‘‘ What I 
am trying to do—all I am working for—is to make a cotton 
samc as good as any other boy. ‘That day is coming 
ast. 

“Do you know why Mr. X has all these people crazy 
about him ?” asked a member of the office force. ‘ Well, 
I'll tell you. A man comes in here with a hard luck story— 
down and out; we listen—any of us—we are sorry and we 
say So; we go on then and forget it. But when a man comes 
to Mr. X with such a story he does something; does not 
talk, he works.” 


His work is bearing fruit; the people are becoming edu- 
cated, The visiting housekeeper goes on her rounds teaching 
them how to cook and to care for their homes; the visiting 
nurse how to keep their children well, and the simple rules of 
sanitation and health; the various clubs for adults as well as 
for the children function in their midst, and one sees a changed 
people and realizes that the next generation will show the 
effect of the work of this new type of manufacturer. His 
work has been, and still is, a great adventure—thrilling, ex- 
hilarating, inspiring, making men of new stature. 


He caught a vision of what it would mean to his com- 


munity if all who labored while at their work should be so 
directed, so taught and so stirred by newer ideals of life, that 
they would become valuable citizens, and day by day he is 
~ making real that vision. From all over the South come tales 
.of similar work—new ideals of service to one’s country—and 
it is believable that light is breaking through the cotton mill 
industry into the lives of the “‘ poor white ” of our hill country. 


Neue K. Murpocu, 
(Chairman, Alabama Child Labor Committee. | 
_ Birmingham. : 


The Preacher 


Me M Y preacher is not an ordained minister, but a preacher to 
i preachers. He is a Y. M. C. A. worker, has been so 
| for years. Before the war thousands of boys in southern col- 
i leges annually heard his call to Christian life and duty. He 
ie does not intellectually believe in the possibility of such life and 
duty without belief in Christian dogma, but, paradoxically, he 
| is willing to leave the dogma to grow out of the life and the 
duty. Those he preaches, and Christ is his sufficient example. 
He feels keenly the need for combining the social worker’s 
method with the religious motive and soul purpose. He built 
a great hall surrounded with family cottages, in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, where each summer he brings to- 
gether college Y. M. C. A. girls and boys by the hundreds. 
_ Coming with them are parents and ministers, and all together 
they spend a week or two of recreation and inspiration, and 
_ study about society as it is and as it might be—if they would 
__-exemplify Christ’s life in the twentieth century. 
tes During the war his “summer school” was turned into an 
| all year round training camp for Y. M. C. A. workers, Since 
__ the war it has been turned into an all year round training 
ie camp for Christian reconstruction. Leading laymen and min- 
- sters by the hundreds have come at his invitation to learn 
what the application of Christianity to industry and to com- 
munity problems and to race relations means. “They have 
learned much, for he knows that better social methods are es- 
sential to better Christianity, and he has freely drawn upon 
the assistance of social experts in his educational enterprises. 
__~ He believes the church has the surest foundation and the great- 
est potentialities for human welfare. His efforts have been 
_ -directed fundamentally to rousing the ministry to realize and 
_ prepare for such a destiny. He has declared to priests that 
they must nurture the whole human personality if they expect 
to reap a perfected soul. He has helped many of them to in- 
‘terpret such nurture in terms of working programs. He has 
analyzed Christianity to them with respect to relationships with 
__ the Negro, and has brought many groups of white and col- 
__-ored leaders together to discuss that problem. 


Undoubtedly, he feels within himself a power in the com- 
bination of religion and social knowledge. His friends have 
seen its exhibition through years of unfaltering effort and 
growing leadership. I have chosen him for this sketch because 
his is not a voice in the wilderness. Many able and sym- 
‘pathetic helpers have shared purposes and leadership with him. 
Most of them have been preachers. From that fact I leave 
for inference the part which the ministry will play in the 
promised reconstruction of the South. 


SS! 
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JosEPpH C. Locan 
i [Assistant Manager, Southern Division, 


Atlanta, Ga. American Red Cross. ] 


The Negro Business Man 


: ieee tendency of our civilization is citywards. The 
a forthcoming census will certainly show an urban 
_ “majority of the population of the United States. The Negro 
__ follows in its train. The tide of northern migration during 


‘ 
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_the past five years has been the most significant factor affect- 
ing the Negro population. This movement has been directed 
wholly to the cities. The rural Negro population of the 
northern states is rapidly declining with the passing decades. 
The city Negro’s function is limited essentially to menial 
service and manual labor. The emergence of a small profes- 
sional class is calculated to produce a wide chasm between 
the professional and laboring elements of the race. | There 
is lacking the middle class of merchants and tradesmen 
connecting the two extremes. ‘This gap is being bridged 
by the rapid development of business and practical enterprises 
in all the large centers. 

I have in mind an instance which perhaps had better be 
described as a type rather than a person. Every statement 
of fact, however, is based upon the actual case in mind. 
“John Smith” (were that his name) was born in Virginia 
fifty-one years ago and had three months’ schooling—the 
month of January for three successive years. At early man- 
hood he found his way to a large city and secured employ- 
ment as a hod carrier. He finally gained influence and stand- 
ing among his fellow-workmen and was made their walking 
delegate. Appreciating the value of united effort he or- 
ganized a building and loan association through which over 
fifty members have been.able to secure their homes. He then 
organized an industrial savings bank which at present has 
over six thousand depositors with resources listed at nearly 
five hundred thousand dollars. He‘has also erected an apart- 
ment house and hotel for colored people at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which is conceded to be 
the best equipped institution of its kind to be found 
anywhere in the United States. Mr. “Smith” has in 
mind still larger projects for the welfare of the race. He 
believes implicitly that the Negro laboring man_ possesses 
great potential industrial and economic power which. can be 
developed and given practical expression by proper encourage- 
ment and efficient control. Though almost wholly without 
formal education he has good sense, sound judgment and 
enjoys the largest confidence of white men with whom his 
business connection brings him in contact. The laboring 
people upon whom he relies trust him implicitly and follow 
his leadership gladly. Not unlike Booker T. Washington, 
he has a clear vision of the things he sets out to do and is 
unswervable from his main purpose. May it not be that in 
this confused and tangled situation of the city Negro, “ John 
Smith” points out the way, and points the way out? 


KeLty MILLER 
Dean, Junior College, Howard University. 
Washington. é 


The Social AW oiler 


I F I were to label this sketch accurately, I should call it the 
short story of one worker, born in Geargia, trained in the 
arts and social sciences and in public law, devoted to the pur- 
poses, ideals and plans of social work, and known to every 
social worker of major experience in the National Conference. 
The narration of details would constitute a most human story, 
centering around a most human sort of dean of southern social 
workers, in the midst of human interests with many a keen 
analysis of social groups. ; 

Of late, I have been thinking much of the development of 
social work in the South, in its growing power, the increasing 
recognition of the trained worker, the stronger grasp and 
broader scope of public welfare work, and the overcoming of 
difficulties that have beset the pioneer and social worker of 
other days. It matters little whether we begin by evaluating 
the unusual record of social work during the war period just 
closed ; or whether we go back more than a decade and study 
the persistent, determined and unbroken efforts of able leader- 
ship; or whether in the interim between we compare the 
steady and faithful application of the true principles of scien- 


local, state and sectional applications. 
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tific welfare work to social service and community problems— 
the impression is the same. It is a record of substantial 
achievement wrought out gradually through difficulties. In 
the recent war work, with its tremendous task of organizing 
and interpreting new and difficult problems of personal and 


‘social service, and of community welfare, the record shows 


distinctive and gratifying results in the quality of work done, 
in the training of social workers, and in the degree to which 
the ideals of social work have permeated the entire territory 
involved. I have seen here growing up new principles and 
applications that are bound to affect the whole of social work 
and the methods of teaching the social sciences in college and 
university. If, on the other hand, we contemplate what we 
may call the beginnings of social work in the South, as typified 
by the early organization of the work in the Gate City, the 
record is striking in that, beginning with small groups, ex- 
‘tending to special circles and interests, persisting in time of 
acute difficulties, it has won out through larger applications 
and broader contacts. And the story, from the beginning, has 
been the same: now working out essential problems and appli- 
cations; now leavening the whole lump; now meeting disaster 
of fire or flood; now promoting community organization and 
service with far-reaching effect; now contributing to the sum 
total of the knowledge and theory of social work. 

Here, then, is the excellent setting for this representative 
social worker: Studying facts, making them applicable to folks 
with human interests and social instincts, utilizing methods, 
principles, convictions, persistently and almost stubbornly, 
single-minded, he has achieved results, both small and large, in 
He has given himself 
heedlessly to the work, nevertheless with pride of personality, 


- genius of foresight, a sort of subtle power and ability to “ put 


across’ his plans, and a fearless and insatiable ambition for 
the cause for which he labors. Among his many other char- 
acteristics is his ability to influence leadership in varied fields— 
the men and women interested in civic endeavor, the capitalist 
interested in. philanthropy, leaders in labor reform, the law 
makers of the land, college professors, university presidents. 
And with extensive knowledge of movements and men is also 
the love of quiet philosophy, typical of the just reward of the 
worker in social welfare who would also become a dreamer. 
Would that we might chronicle the work of all who have 
worked with him—of their past, their present, their future— 
for of such is the new story yet to be told. 
Howarp W. OpumM 

Atlanta, Ga. [Dean, Emory University] 


The Red Cross Volunteer 


HE is a Red Cross institute graduate, twenty-two years 

old, pretty, bright, perhaps a little spoiled. and stubborn, 
but the “ Darling Attribute of the South” says old Mammy 
Rachel. Since early in 1918 she has been secretary of a 
chapter in a mountain county of North Georgia, a county 
from which a goodly number of people annually attend grand 
opera in Atlanta, and a smaller number the enclosure at the 
same place for the compulsory entertainment of illicit distil- 
lers. The county’s politics are turbulent—it has gone Re- 
publican—and the most famous lynching in the history of 
America occured within its bounds. Government is rather 
incipient. “The suppression of the social instinct is compar- 
able only to its violence when aroused. 

She first volunteered her services. Nobody recognized the 
need for any social work, even for soldiers’ families. When 
the division supervisor who preceded her started to work, the 
chairman of the chapter felt so sorry for her idle and isolated 
position that he paid a little Negro boy a quarter to find a 
couple of Negro women whose allotments had not been re- 
ceived to give her something to do. In a month our secre- 
tary had seventy-nine active cases under her care. She. found 
one of them suffering from typhoid fever in a neighborhood 
where it had thrived for years. She told her committee of 


it and brought about the inoculation of the entire neighbor-. 
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hood and the eradication of the source of infection. Not 

many months had passed before she persuaded the chapter to 
pay her a salary, not primarily for her remuneration but for | 
“discipline and stability.” Next, she raised the funds inde- - 
pendently of the chapter treasury for the salary of a nurse. — 
Then the two of them lobbied the state health law through 

the Grand Jury and secured a $5,000 appropriation from the 
county commissioners for the first year’s work. ‘The nurse — 
is now on the public payroll and “ stabilized.” 

Then she got herself appointed attendance officer under 
the state law. She receives $3 a day when engaged in that 
work, and credits it on her salary. She has made good as 
attendance officer. Opposition to the law was centered in 
one conspicuous instance of a father who threatened to shoot 
anybody who “ messed’ in his private affairs.’ When she — 
drove up to the village store in the neighborhood where he 
lived, a group of citizens excitedly heard her mission, and 
refused for her own safety to direct her to where the man 
lived. But she found him, and the would-be murderer, after 
fiercely looking her over, burst out laughing: “ Wal,” he 
exclaimed, “I’ve said the President of the United States 
caint make me send my chilluns to school; the United States 
army nor the mayor nor the sheriff caint make me do it, 
but you aint nothing but a little old gal and caint make me 
do nothing and I dont care if I do send ’em.” ‘Two days 
later he appeared at the office of the secretary and with her 
assistance purchased shoes and clothing and books for the 
prospective students. 

Now that more children are to attend school, she has in- 
spired the women to inaugurate organized recreation, and 
has secured the services of an expert playground director to — 
make a month’s demonstration to the community. Rachel, 
who calls her the ‘‘ Darling Attribute of the South,” is an 
old Negro woman whom she recently coaxed to nurse a fam- 
ily of ten who were all down with the flu. Rachel didn’t 
want to do it, and when told it would be a meritorious. 
action replied, “ Yes’m, but I’se already done so many good 
deeds.” “I feel like that myself sometimes,” says our sub- 
ject—but there is no end to well-doing. 

JosepH C. Locan 
| Assistant Manager, Southern Division, 


Atlanta, Ga. American Red Cross] 


The Factory Inspector 


1 N 1905, among other modernities, the factory inspector was 
an unintroduced personality in southern industry. Child 
labor claimed the acceptance always accorded necessity. It was 
a habit of mind. The average working parent, having dis- 
posed of his child’s spiritual welfare, considered that the par-, 
ental duty next in line was that of seeing him settled in life, the 
sooner the better, with the result that, every day, children as 
young as eight years were thus disastrously “‘ settled ’—for 
life, so far as joy and achievement went. 

Through her work for the “ charity society,” one southern: 
woman saw these broken-down products of precocious in- 
dustrialism; wondered why men and’ women who gave their 
ages as twenty-five or less should look forty. ‘“ Why don’t you 
work, instead of piling into the charity office?” she asked 
them, not without a swiftly comprehensive glance for the ruin 
of sunken chests and, teeth gone and pallor of unwholesome 
skin. And always the answer came, “I can’t work any more; 
[I’ve lost my speed. The mills won’t keep me.” Scrapped at 
twenty-five. “Charity” work was like locking the stable 
after Dobbin has frisked his tail in good-bye. Just one thing, 
aiming straight for the roots, could save the next generation— 
the passage of a law prohibiting the employment of children 
under the age of .14. With one of the city clubs as medium, 
this woman succeeded in having passed in 1906 a child labor 
law. One serious omission invalidated all her. work—there 
was no provision for a working certificate. -Since:the state- 
ment of the parent or guardian was all the age-guarantee 


ed, the evaders of the law could disregard it entirely with 
little amateur perjury. “I think all the boys and girls in 
were born fourteen or over,” said the inspector in de- 
air. Before another legislature convened, the inspector 
red thoroughly the economic conditions in her city. Dur- 
> that summer, she went into more than five hundred work- 
y-homes, and there discovered that peculiar habit of mind, 
warped psychological twist that made parents send their 
ung sons and daughters into a mortgaged life. In very few 
s was the $1.25 earned by children necessary to the family 
ekly budget; such extreme cases were met by the estab- 
ment of a scholarship fund which paid to the school-child 
ery Saturday the amount formerly in his pay envelope. 
anufacturers and so-called labor leaders fought bitterly ; 
in 1908 the legislature passed the child labor law at pres- 
mt active in the state. Figures from the last report of the 
ory inspector tell in brief the story of the movement this 
woman started. In 1907, there were 2,355 boys employed 
the city, and 2,473 girls. Today, there are only 639 boys, 
9 girls. Much still remains to be accomplished. Since 
8, the work has not gone forward with the steady swing 
essary to keep up with industry. ‘There is still only one 
ector, with three times the number of women to inspect; 
ad the same small office staff carries on the work. A state child 
elfare department is needed; and to bring the law up to the 
quirements of life in 1920 it must be amended to include 
ter physical qualifications, and—most significant of all for 
ucing illiteracy in the state—there must be educational 
qualifications, such as Alabama has recently adopted. But the 
nost difficult work of all, veering the attitude of parents right- 
dout-face, work that meant years of slow establishment of 
sonfidence, has been accomplished; nothing now can block the 
arch of the new citizenship through the South. As one work- 
worn mother said to the inspector the other day, “I used to go 
mn my knees to God to curse you for taking my Georgie out of 
the factory. And now, I goes on ’em to thank Him.” 
New Orleans. MarGARET SAMUELS. 


The Public Official 


a. HAT man lacks perspective (and probably lacks informa- 
4 tion) who is not keenly alive to new and tremendous 
itirrings of the social conscience in many fields of endeavor 
m the South. In particular a new vision, a new statesman- 
hip, and a new leadership in the field of race relations give 
jromise of many forward steps of great significance to the 
Whole nation. ‘This does not mean that the South has com- 
pletely attained. But who shall say that even the North or 
ie Negro has attained to a just policy and a right spirit? In 
the resolution of the important problems of race and group 
‘elations it is much more important to know where we are 
Yeading than it is how far we have gone. If the eyes of the 
eaders are on better goals than in the past, if their ears are 
Ot stopped, and if theif tongues are no longer silent, everyone 
everywhere ought to take courage, rejoice, and go forward. 
Social progress is always conditioned on the relatively slow 
thanging of the minds of men, on the relatively slow adjust- 
nent of man with man and of group with group. Significant 
igns of such progress are found in all parts of the South. The 
South is proud of a new moral leadership in these fields, a 
eadership that can not fail to carry the whole nation a little 
larer to the goal of right relations. 
_ There are scores of southern men who burn the’ English 
language with the vitriol of denunciation of the iniquity of 
lynching, and yet their voices are drowning in the louder 
thorus of southern citizenship that will shortly wipe this par- 
ficular form of mob violence out of existence. (In the first 
two months of this year we are told that only one lynching 
curred in the whole country.) Governors, too, are found in 
hese days able and willing to put the full power of the state 
tween the criminal and the mob—willing and able to put 
eir own bodies across the path of the crowd. Educators are 
suming their rightful leadership in social and racial ques- 
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tions. The Southern University Race Commission has long led 
in the study of race relations, including in its membership 
veritable prophets of southern good-will, who in study, com- 
prehension, oratory and practical wisdom bid fair to represent 
the best of the South in its newly awakening determination to 
do the utmost for the Negro. But I take for my special sub- 
ject a public official—a governor who has expressed and 
roused the social conscience of a state. Elected upon his pledge 
to stand for law and order, he has secured legislation, used 
executive power, and by his voice and personality in every 
part of the state, so educated its people that Tennessee today 
stands firmly committed against the possibility of mob violence. 
His position is not purely legal. He is interested in the for- 
mation of law and order leagues and interracial committees in 
every part of the state. His liberality of views is attested by 
his trip to the North to speak in behalf of higher education 
for the Negro. His heart is so truly in this work that he has 
won the hearts of the colored people. He has denied some of 
their most earnest desires and yet has held their respect and 
good-will. New courage or the courage of new convictions is 
taking the helm at many points in the South. Courage*and 
conscience are ever the truest signs of a better day. 
F. A. McKenzie 


Nashville, ‘Tenn. [ President, Fisk University] 


The Negro Citizen 


Pee opportunities for education open to Negroes and the 
conditions and: demands of the present day are develop- 
ing a type of Negro citizen little known a generation ago. 
He is intelligent, self-respecting, able and willing to assume 
his. full share of civic responsibility; devoted to the welfare 
of his own people and cooperating with the white people 
for the common welfare, but unwilling to seek advantage by 
the old methods of white patronage and favoritism. The 
man of whom I write is of this type. He was born in a 
country town in Georgia and received his education at At- 
lanta University. His experience since graduation has been 
chiefly in banking and insurance. For some years he was 
cashier of a Negro bank. He later became secretary and 
treasurer of a successful life insurance company, a position 
which he held for about ten years and has only recently 
relinquished. He has helped to stimulate among the colored 
people of his city an earnest determination to improve their 
economic and social conditions. He believes that it is the 
duty of the city to provide for the colored people just as good 
opportunities as are provided for the white people in the 
matter of public schools, parks, sanitary living conditions, etc. 
The old method of obtaining public favor—a method not 
altogether abandoned—was for the colored petitioner, with 
proper humility, to seek the aid of an influential white man 
and retire from the scene. The new Negro citizen welcomes 
the aid of the white citizen but does not seek it as a sup- 
pliant. He believes in the use of the ballot as a method of 
gaining his reasonable share of public benefits. 

Within the past year there was a city election to decide 
on a bond issue to raise money for improving the public 
schools and for other needed purposes. White opinion was 
divided. A strong association of Negro voters was organized. 
As a member of its executive committee this man did much 
to direct the organization. He put the case lucidly before 
the colored voters and before the representatives of the city 
government. He said that the colored people would vote 
for the bond issue if they had adequate assurance that they 
would receive a reasonable amount of the benefits to be 
derived. The Negro voters held the balance of power. Un- 
fortunately, they felt that they did not have adequate assur- 
ance, and their votes killed the bond issue. It might be sup- 
posed that a man advocating such independent political action 
for the Negroes must be entirely out of sympathy with the 
whites. But this is not the case. In his conferences with 
the city authorities and with other white citizens, his manner 
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is so straightforward and convincing and his sincerity and 
earnestness so evident that even those who disagree cannot be 
offended. When it comes to a definite task for social better- 
ment in which the white and colored people can work to- 
gether he is willing and glad to. cooperate. His committee 
work for the Anti- Tuberculosis Association is a case in point. 
The secretary of the association has recently written of him, 
“He has not only given helpful advice and aided in carry- 
ing out programs which were arranged by himself and some of 
the other colored people, but devised methods and furnished 
inspiration for securing financial support from five leading 
colored insurance companies for the employment of an educa- 
tional agent to work among the colored people in this city. 
I can recommend him very highly for good business sense, 
ability to inspire others and to make good impressions on both 
races in his presentation of his subjects.” This testimonial 
from a ‘southern white woman with whom he has worked 
in the fight against tuberculosis suggests the possible "value 
of the Negro citizen to the South. 
Epwarp T. WARE 


[ President, Atlanta University | 
\ 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Farm Demonstrator 


"7 ES, we were much like any other rural community, far- 
mers, land, crops, and all growing poorer, or just holding 
their own. The boys and girls never for a moment thought 
of farming ‘as a career. ‘“‘ What are you doing since you 
left school?” would bring forth the answer, “ Nothing,” 
and the next question would show that the big boy was work- 
ing on the home farm, a work considered only as a necessary 
stepping stone to something else. ‘The school in the com- 
munity had been like other rural schools, a school planned 
for city children, with little or no connection with the home 
farm, and so not a place where agricultural enthusiams could 
be manufactured. When agriculture was put into the school, 
we began with a school farm, a farmers’ fair held every 
autumn, classes in agriculture, any number of agricultural 
‘pamphlets, talks, and any amount of enthusiasm. 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, the great organizer of demonstra- 
tion work in the United States, came to our county. When 
he saw the old corn stalks, planted four feet apart each way, 
said he, ‘‘ Make your attack right there,” and “ right there ”’ 
we started. ‘The people listened gravely and well to our 
lessons and warnings. But they did not believe. ‘The boll 
weevil surely could not cross the rivers to reach this sec- 
tion. After a few years they began to realize the importance 
of the ‘“ Bo’ Evil,” proved by the fact that they began to 
think of him in terms of size. ‘‘I done yeady (hear) Mr. 

has one of dem bo’ evils on de school farm, and I pray 
he ain’t let him out to eat up my childern.” 


Our experience is typical of many rural districts. When 
the demonstration agent has gone out, not only to preach 
corn, but to show how it can be raised at a profit, when 
his work has closely connected itself with the local schools, 
education has become a family affair, and the community has 
raised itself by its own boot straps. 


Our people were terribly afraid! Eight men thought they 
could risk one acre and try the new methods, but finally they 


begged off for a half acre, and only six of them were daring | 


enough actually to “come through.’ When results were 
measured, some dark glasses came off, and there was no more 
trouble in securing men to take the acre. ‘This particular 
region means for the demonstration agent a great deal of 
travel in deep sandy roads, rides across tide rivers in a 
bateau, where tides can leave you stranded for hours with 
great mud flats and marsh between you and home, unless 
you learn to calculate carefully; it means hours of travel 
under a very hot sun, for the corn loves the sun, whether the 
demonstrator does or not. South Carolina farmers raise 


an average yield of 17-19 bushels per acre, and one of t 
farmers in the demonstrator’s big class has raised as mu 
as 72 bushels and they have made an average of 30 bush 
per acre. Instead of six men, sixty have been visited, a 
these located so that the influence of the work could 

felt as far as possible. But do you know, you can’t hope 
have it extend much more than a mile, even when neighb 
farmers see the crop with their own eyes? ‘There is alwe 
a reason why James can do what John ¢an’t. 

Our farmer-teacher had been to Hampton and had tak 
the full agricultural course, so although he seemed like 
“boy” to the gray-heads who had farmed here all their liv 
he knew how to turn the trick and they soon realized that 
had lessons to teach them. “The young man who must ne 
meet the situation is also a Hampton graduate. He came 
the school when agriculture was first introduced, and fait 
fully walked his eight miles a day from his home farm, a 
now as he goes out among his own people, he goes as one w 
has come through their own experiences, to pass on to them t 
gift that his larger education has given him. 

Demonstration agents work at night as well as during t 
day. Often the evening meetings, held in remote pla 
after a long day’s work, try his mettle and enthusiasm. | 
must get the farmer’s ears as well as his eyes. “The war serv 
as a helpful agent, for many a cotton farmer wanted to 1 
spond to the patriotic call for more food. Hundreds 
extra acres were planted in the South, and many of the 
were directly due to the demonstration agents. 

Last summer the boll weevil actually reached this regic 
and in one season took three-fourths of the crop, the cotte 
our money crop since the memory of man. Even the me 
chants felt stunned. It was more of a clean sweep than t 
prophet demonstrator had predicted. Said one farmer, “‘ V 
sure has a satisfying affliction.” ‘he sceptics had to beliey 
the demonstrator had proved his case. But there is no re 
ing of the case! ‘The people may be afraid once more, b 
not of the plans proposed by the agent. Today you ¢ 
see him working early and late as before, advising the farme 
on their home acres so that each one on his list may plan | 
farm crops according to his own ability, and the land 
plants; meeting the farmers in large and small groups; oft 
traveling with the merchants who are earnestly eager to he 
the people succeed in this crisis. In one sense the deme 
stration agent has won out on the boll weevil! The you 
generation of farmers will not have the cotton handicap; t 
boll weevil has devoured his temptation to put all his bi 
land, best fertilizer, best effort into cotton, and when t 
farmers learn to meet the situation they are bound to 
better men. Poor land, poverty, illiteracy, abound in 1 
cotton producing states. The demonstration agent, as 
bridge between schools and home acres in all rural distri 
has tremendous obstacles to overcome and must be a ru 
missionary. His is a rare opportunity to convert to higl 
aims and accomplishment, and those who are inspired for th 
work are helping to make men for the country. 

Rossa B. CooLey 
[ Principal, Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural Schoo 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina 


The City Missioner 


N ny part of the world, we sometimes introduce our frier 

to each other by saying informally, “Mr. Smith, sh 
hands with my friend, Mr. Jones.” In somewhat the sa 
easy spirit I would request the readers of the SuRVEY to shz 
hands with “ Mr. Reverend.” All his friends do not, it 
true, know him by this name. Some of the other social wo: 
ers, indeed, sometimes call him the Spoon, because they : 
wherever he goes he always stirs things up. Yet he may 
galloping across the Capitol Square of the southern town 
which he is one of the city missionaries (and I use the ve 
advisedly, because he is nearly always in a hurry) when fr 


‘an open window will come distressful cries of “ Aw Mister 
Reverend!” emitted by some colored citizen in the clutch of 
e law, and crying out to him for aid and comfort. 

~ When did this city missionary first take up social work? 
Almost immediately, I should say, upon his arrival in the 
world. He was born with an amazing delight in the oppor- 
tunity of living, and with an abounding interest in and affec- 
ion for humanity, qualities which early generated the desire to 
p. He was, however, a school teacher for a time, and then 
awyer, before he took up institutional work as superintend- 
nt of one of the state schools for deaf and blind children. 
Always interested in children and educational problems, he 
was peculiarly drawn to these handicapped scholars, and flung 
himself whole-heartedly into the work for them. In this field, 
he rendered excellent service for several years, and then went 
lato the ministry, for which he had always had a longing. 
Upon notifying his bishop of his intention to do so, the latter 
put him in immediate charge of a church, so that he found 
himself with a parish on his hands, and some half-dozen 
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preaching appointments a week, before: he had much more 
‘than opened his books on theology. All his life, however, he 
has been devouring information just one lap ahead, so to speak, 
of having to give it out (he early finished up a law course 
supposed to take two years, and was admitted to the bar inside 
of four months, though to do so he confessed that he went to 
sleep repeating the crimes against property, and woke up re- 
citing those against persons). He was duly ordained, and 
ater made city missionary in one of the larger cities of the 
jouth. Here he finds wide scope for all his powers, and his 
erve knowledge of education and of the law, to say nothing 
f his wide experience, stand him and the people he tries to 
elp in good stead. 

What does he do as city missionary? Well, he is called 
pon for every activity in which either religion or social serv- 
ce plays a part, and there are few undertakings in which one 
or the other does not come in. He visits and preaches in al- 
oT every public institution in the city and nearby country. 
The different courts, particularly the juvenile court, know him 
well. He is as much at home in the jail as he is in the various 
riches, or in any of the homes for old ladies. 

' One of his chief aims is to introduce the people of the 
‘churches to some of the various institutions of their city. For 
Rance, in his visits to the girls’ reform school, where ke goes 
regularly not only to preach—and no other minister was giving 
ja thought to the spiritual welfare of these girls—but to bring 
jthem as well some form of entertainment, he makes it a 
‘point whenever possible to take with him two or three visitors 
‘from the city, that they may gain some knowledge of the very 
excellent work being done for their state’s wayward girls. In 
the same way, with all the other institutions, it is his constant 
endeavor to bring them and the private citizen into sympathetic 
‘touch. He has also a faculty for utilizing spare moments. 
‘There was a quarter of an hour at noon in the sheds of one of 
ia large construction shops of the city, after the men had had 
their lunch and before they went back to work, which he 
seized upon for a series of services. ‘‘ But here,” he said, “ you 
have to attend strictly to business. You chat with the men 
for about two minutes, pray for three, preach for ten, and 
then the whistle blows.” 

It is impossible to touch on all his activities, but I cannot 
close without a short word as to his work in the jail. ‘“ What 
do you do there—do you pray with the men?” an earnest 
brother inquired. ‘ Well, yes, sometimes, but I usually play 
a game of checkers with them first,” was his answer. 

__ It is this friendly and personal interest that probably makes 
for the city missionary’s success in this field. Within reason, 
he is glad to enter into the point of view of those he helps, and 
Was ready to welcome the suggestion of an ex-convict who 
said, “Tf you want to take ’em presents in jail, take ’em on- 
tons.” For a time after that I had a mental picture of the 
‘ity missionary hastening down to the jail, his Bible in one 
hand, a bunch of onions in the other, ready to give comfort 
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with either. This was no doubt a grotesque vision. Never- 
theless, I wonder if it does not to some extent sum up what 
the city missionaries all over the country are doing; standing, 
that is, for a combination of body and soul. They are, I think, 
the go-betweens of the churches and the institutions, endeavor- 
ing to bring religion into social work, and social work into 
religion. MarcareT Prescott MONTAGUE. 
White Sulphur Springs Va. 


The University President 


5 Raper is a story to tell in the very recent past and the 
very vivid present of one of the oldest and greatest of the 
southern state universities. In fact, in point of actual service 
it is the oldest state university in existence; in point of extended 
service to its state, in the quality of its faculty, and in its pro- 
grams of culture and democracy, who shall find its superior? 
The story—constituting perhaps the most distinctive chapter 
in educational administration in southern universities—centers 
around two leaders, both of the new generation. In these 
leaders were common, to a remarkable degree, the qualities of 
young manhood, loyal service, simple living, genuine and sin- 
cere motives, and calm but resolute purpose. 

The one, the lamented and beloved university president of 
yesteryear, leaving a remarkable heritage and notable inspira- 
tion, finds his eulogy written by the President of the United 
States “as one by gift and character alike qualified to play a 
distinguished part and playing it to the admiration of all who 
knew him.” ‘The other, the president of today and tomorrow, 
confident, clear-eyed, passionately devoted to the ideals and 
service of a great state university, dreams dreams of a living 
democracy and plans for its realization through better educa- 
tion and the new citizenship. The one, the university’s own 
son, ‘‘ giving himself freely, wholly, joyously that she might 
be strong and large and abound in the noblest life,” sought 
to make the state university “the instrument of democracy 
for realizing all the high and healthful aspirations of the state,” 
and in so doing he interpreted to the people of the state “‘ de- 
mocracy, culture, efficient citizenship” to be guided by a 
“confident and competent leadership.” The other, a student 
of education, for a decade a teacher in the university itself and 
a worker in the state, winning his way by simple, quiet worth 
and deserved merit, dreams of his state university as one which 
“typifies and serves and guides this new civilization” of the 
South, “an institution shot through with the spirit of service, 
broad and quick in its sympathies, practical in its training for 
the practical things of that life which in its astounding com- 
plexity confronts the new generation . resolutely keep- 
ing in the foreground those spiritual values by which alone 
a state can survive.’ The one, a southerner of national repu- 
tation, the planter of good seed which will “grow up and set 
in motion potential evolutionary processes that will go on and 
on working themselves out in the life of the university and 
the state,”’ held democracy to be the “ main and active manifes- 
tation” of culture and magnified “ democracy and work.” as 
the heart of American civilization, holding at the same time 
that “culture and work” are the basis of a sound democracy. 
The other, a son of the nation, reaping where another hath 
sown, loving the South, expresses the strong conviction that 
“ the next great creative chapter in the history of the nation is 
to be written here in the South where is now the real center of 
that pioneering spirit which has made America possible,” and 
sets himself to the task of aiding in the building of the greater 
South through an education which will add “to individual 
competency public-mindedness, and to public-mindedness an 
abiding sense of spiritual realities.” 

Surely the story, but suggested here for fuller investigation 
and study, is typical of the South’s best hopes and of its highest 
aspirations for the newer citizenship. And who can measure 
the influence of the university president in this new day? 


Howarp W. Opum 


Atlanta, Ga. [ Dean, Emory University] 
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By Charles Burchfield 


strips of back-yards are unqualifiedly American. 

A horse-shoeing shop with a single coat of pea- 
green paint, a feed store, a ramshackle one-room 
office in the dusty sunshine of a Sunday afternoon; 
fruit trees blossoming behind kitchen windows, rail 
fences in need of mending, spring grass plots. The 
town may be Salem, Ohio, where Burchfield has spent 
most of his twenty-six’ years, a clerical worker in the 
steel mill, or it may be Troy or Carthage or Paris 
or any other old-world named town of the new 
world—the town many of us were born in or the 
replicaed town telescoped for us by the train-window, 
flashing from coast to coast. 


ale, street with the red telephone poles, these 


HESE are Burchfield in his kindest, quietest mood. 

At the recent exhibition of his paintings in the 
Kevorkian Galleries, New York, there was other ma- 
terial to make the heart ache, conceived in bitterness 
and executed with glowering exactness. Slate-colored 
miners’ huts, cheerless, with unadorned windows; the 
industrial plant, brick-red, with sleek chimneys and 
precise grass, defying artistic redemption; a signal 
station, the lone sign of life on the horizon, and two 
stretches of shining track—things made by man, but 
capable of conquering his spirit. And the most curi- 
ous thing about the traditionless art of this young 
American is that he chooses to work in watercolors, 
the medium for pretty sunsets and neat landscapes. 
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THE REPUBLICAN QUESTIONNAIRE 
Or of the novelties of the Presidential campaign is the 


industrial relations questionnaire which the advisory 
committee of policies and platform of the Republican 
National Committee has issued. Fifty-five leading questions 
concerning industrial relations and the problems of capital and 
labor are asked. In taking this unusual step the committee 
says: 
“Tt is generally recognized that the promotion of ‘ good 
will’ on the part of those engaged in industry, the reduction 
in the number and frequency of strikes and periods of un- 


- employment, the improvement of working conditions, the pro-. 
- tection of the health and welfare of wage-earners and the in- 
_ crease of production, are aims which call for the thoughtful 


and patriotic consideration of all associates in industrial effort 
and of every citizen. The interest of the public is direct but 
there is a real division of opinion as to the extent of govern- 
ment participation in the solution of these problems as well 
as to the best means of reaching ends universally admitted 
to be desirable. This questionnaire is submitted in the hope 
that the answers will define a proper governmental policy and 
will suggest remedies which the government and those most 


Columbia University 


Ogden L. Mills is 


Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay of 
is staff director of the investigation. 


chairman of the executive committee and John Callan 
O’Loughlin is secretary. 
The answers to the questions ought to be very useful in 


revealing the state of mind of those who make responses. The 
questionnaire calls for expression on many of the issues which 
occupy the attention of industrial leaders. Should unions in- 
corporate? Should the injunction writ be modified? Should 
collective cooperation be practiced with trade unions or shop 
committees? These are typical The Republican National 
Committee in this procedure seems to have taken a leaf from 
the notebook of the defunct Progressives who pioneered with 
the political research bureau. 


HOUSING IN KENTUCKY 


HE housing bill drawn up by the Housing and City 

Planning Committee of the Community Council of 

Louisville, Ky., (see the Survey for February 14) was 
passed and signed by the governor, March 17, but with an im- 
portant modification. The bill, as drafted, applied to cities of 
the first four classes and to one- and two- family houses and 
made more stringent requirements in regard to fire protection, 
improvements and sanitation. Owing to the fact that little 
educational work had been done in the smaller cities, much 
opposition from them arose after the bill had already been 
reported favorably by a joint meeting of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Municipalities and the House Committee on Public 
Health. To. secure action, the original movers got the bill 
amended so as to apply to cities of the first class only, and in 
this form it was passed. 

R. A. Hoyer, executive secretary of the Community Council 
of Louisville, writes: 

It is interesting to note that the bill received no opposition from 
Louisville where a considerable amount of propaganda work had 
been done in its behalf, and that the Real Estate Association, the 
Board of Trade, the city administration and the Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Club: all gave it their hearty endorsement. This support 


was largely due to the fact that each of the groups mentioned had a 
representative on the committee that drafted the bill. 


An educational campaign for the other cities of Kentucky 
is now planned in the hope of creating public opinion favorable 
to an amending act, extending to them the provisions of the 
bill just passed. Louisville itself is going ahead with a city 
planning program, the community council, which is represen- 
tative of almost all civic and social agencies in the city, again 
taking the lead. 


HOME WORK IN THE TENEMENTS 
Mee? dots in ladies’ veils is a delicate bit of hand 


work. To fasten each scrap of chenille firmly, without 

breaking the frail mesh, and to put the dots at proper 
intervals, requires skill. Moreover, there is unusual strain on 
the eyes and back of the worker. Nevertheless, there are chil- 
dren in New York city who have learned to make dots, and 
who spend evening hours working with their mothers and 
sisters around the table in their tenement homes, helping to 
earn the family living. For putting in a hundred dots they 
get from 3 to 314 cents, so when they become proficient and 
can make four or five hundred dots an hour they earn from 
12 to 18 cents an hour. 


Other common home occupations of tenement children and 
their elders are working on night lights, snap fasteners. and 
flowers. For night lights the tenement worker gets 65 cents a 
case. In a case there are 12,000 wax tapers, which the worker 
inserts in small discs and packs into 150 boxes, which must be 
folded and numbered. Snap fasteners have to be snapped into 
holes in the cardboard on which one buys them at the stores. 
For snapping 1,728 fasteners into place a worker gets 15 cents. 
For flowers the pay is as low as 3.cents a gross. 

These facts were obtained by the Women’s City Club of 
New York, in the months of January to June, 1919. An 
investigator visited 500 families who were doing home work, 
in different sections of New York city. She found that in 
these families 75 per cent of the home workers put in from 
four to seven hours a day, and that 82 per cent of them earned 
less than 20 cents an hour. She was unable to ascertain 
definitely the number of children who helped with the home 
manufacturing, ‘but she makes the confident assertion that 
whenever the children in the family were old enough to help 
they did so at some period, and that the night lights and snap 
fasteners were essentially children’s industries. The total 
amount of home work that is going on may be estimated from 
the fact that in April, 1919, there were 16,219 tenement 
houses licensed for home work, and that 2,861 manufacturers 
in the state have permits which give them the right to send 
work into homes to be finished or entirely manufactured. 

To end the exploitation of workers in home work 4 bill 
has been introduced in the New York legislature providing 
that no manufacturing or finishing shall be done in tene- 
ment living rooms, except by tailors, seamstresses or milliners 


working directly for the consumer, in cities of 50,000 or 
more population. 


FREE SPEECH BY CANDLE LIGHT 


N Passaic, N. J., certain organizations have been unable to 
hold public meetings without a permit from the commis- 
sioner of public safety, one Abram Preiskel. Preiske] seems 
to be of the opinion of the wool interests, who apparently 
think law and order can better be maintained and their oe 
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private interests best served by preventing excessive inter- 
change of ideas among workmen. Alice Barrow Fernandez, 
representing the Federal Department of Education, some 
weeks ago charged certain big interests in Passaic with main- 
taining an elaborate spy system, whereby the workers are kept 
in continual dread of an invisible power, so that it has been 
difficult to interest them in “ adult education” (Americaniza- 
tion). Although the state constitution guarantees freedom of 
speech and of assemblage, and provides that that right shall not 
be abridged by law, the commissioner of public safety in 
Passaic considers it his duty to insist that the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers, at least, shall obtain a permit before attempt- 


ing to hold a public meeting. The Amalgamated is looked 


upon with disfavor by the employing elements because its con- 
stitution contains a clause which to them savors of control of 
industry by the workers. 


With intention of putting the issue of free speech to the 
test, representatives of the American Civil Liberties Union of 
New York city went to Passaic on the evening of March 23 to 
back up the Amalgamated Textile Workers, who had planned 
a large mass meeting there. But the police had got wind of 
the affair, and the hall which had been rented was, by order 
of the commissioner of public safety, closed to the Amal- 
gamated. Nothing daunted, the organization had quietly 
rented a second hall. 


Nevertheless when, at the new place of meeting, the first 
speaker arose and began to address the audience, several plain- 
clothes men stepped to the platform and announced that since 
no permit had been granted for the meeting, it could not 
proceed. The speaker was at that moment reading aloud sec- 


‘ tions from the Constitution of the State of New Jersey which 


guaranteed freedom of speech. A few minutes later, as he 


took no heed of the warning, the lights of the hall flickered, 


went out for a moment, came on, and finally went out alto- 
gether. Uniformed policemen had come in meantime, and 
going to the front of tie hall they urged the workers to leave. 
At first there was no response. At last, however, with the 
darkness and the threatening attitude of the police, who 
flourished though they did not actually use long night-sticks, 
the crowd began to melt toward the door. Some one called 
out to the audience to remain seated—to come back. Never- 
theless it continued to melt. Someone addressed the men in 
Polish; and for a moment it looked as though there might be 
a riot. But all passed off in mere noise. In a few minutes 
the hall was practically cleared. “There remained half a dozen 


THE REPLIES OF TIRIDATES 


pene Near East—the Near East: 

Light and life and color and song! 
“Nay, but our people are stricken and weak; 
They are dumb who have suffered long.” 


The Near East—the Near East: 

Freed from the crown on a Moslem head! 
“Were it more grievous to bow to the Turk 
Than to die for the want of bread?” 


The Near East—the Near East: 


Brown-eyed children on plateau and plain! 
“Nay, but the skin cracks over their ribs 
They whimper like dogs in their pain.” 


The Near East—the Near East: — 

Pageant of shawls dipped in Tyrian dye! 
“Would ye have our women bare to the world 
Shrunken paps and breasts that are dry?” 


The Near East—the Near East: 
First of the nations to sceptre Christ! 
“Yea, but was Mihir ever as deaf 
When the bullocks were sacrificed? ” 
—O. R. Howarp THomson. 
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workers, besides the speakers, newspaper men, and a few visi- 
tors. No violence had occurred. ‘The threats of the police had 
succeeded in making the men leave the hall. 

Intent on holding their meeting, the speakers produced 
candles, and in a dim religious light the ‘* meeting ‘ went for- 
ward. Free speech clauses from the state constitution were 
read again and again; the commissioner of public safety was 
blamed for illegal procedure, but the policemen who had done 
their duty in carrying out his orders were exonerated. ‘These 
latter, once the crowd of workers was safely outside and 
danger of a clash over, had relented from the sternness attend- 
ing personal danger. They joked with the little band of “ free 
speech cranks,” and the affair passed off in smiles. 


MOTHERHOOD AS AN OCCUPATION ~ 


ITH a federal bill for maternity legislation pending in 
the United States Senate and interested groups agitat- 
ing for similar legislation in a number of states an 
investigation at present being carried on by the Maternity 
Center Association of New York city is particularly timely. 
An analysis of some 20,000 cases recorded by the association 
indicates that the mortality rate among mothers and babies who 
receive the care and treatment afforded by the maternity 
center, is only one-third to one-half as high as for those in 
the country at large. 


“The real tragedy then is that the usual high mortality 
among mothers and infants is largely preventable,” says Irene 
Osgood Andrews, secretary of the maternity center committee 
of the Women’s City Club of New York. “ Fully half will 
be abolished through a comprehensive plan for maternity pro- 
tection.” ; 


Mrs. Andrews would have the program of legislation 
mapped out by the First International Labor Conference under 
the League of Nations followed in this country. In an article 
soon to be published by the Association for Labor Legislation, 
of which Mrs. Andrews is assistant secretary, she describes the 
plan in part: 


Briefly, it aims not only to keep the mother from her employ- 
ment at this most critical period but also to secure for her 
medical care and financial assistance which will in a degree 
recompense her for loss of wages and prevent a lowering of 
the standard of living just at the time when needs are greatest. 
The conference agreed that the rest period should include the 
six weeks following childbirth with the additional right to leave 
work six weeks before childbirth upon presentation of a medical 
certificate stating that confinement will probably take place within 
that time. During this absence from work the mother must be 
paid “benefits sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of 
herself and child,” and free attendance by a doctor or certified 
midwife is to be provided. These benefits are to be paid either 
out of public funds or through a system of insurance, and are 
to apply to mothers whether married or unmarried. 

For the protection of women who are unable to return to 
work because of illness arising out of pregnancy or confinement, 
the draft convention provides that the competent authority in 
each country shall fix a period within which the employer may 
not discharge them from their positions. 


But Mrs. Andrews goes farther and suggests that the 
mother in the average workingman’s family whose hardships 
under similar circumstances are comparable to those of the 
woman employed in the factory, be included in any well 
thought out plan of maternity protective legislation. 

According to statistics compiled by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, “Motherhood is one of the most hazardous occupa- 
tions open to women ”’; at least 23,000 mothers die every year 
from causes due to childbirth, more mothers between the ages 
of fifteen and forty-four dying from this cause than from any 
other except tuberculosis and thousands of others becoming 
permanent invalids. ‘The Bureau reports that 20 per cent of 
all the baby deaths within the registration area occur before 
the child is forty-eight hours old, and that 250,000 infants do 
not survive one year. 


Of fourteen countries in which there are comparable statis- 


‘tics of maternity mortality the United States stands second 
from the bottom. ‘Thirteen foreign countries have provided 
some form of cash maternity benefit, and in seven countries a 
mother’s place of employment must be kept open for her dur- 
ing the period of rest before and after childbirth. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


EORGE RENWICK, Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Times, in his full account of the counter- 
revolution, makes three outstanding points: the death 

of Junkerism, the demonstration of the great political power 

of the general strike, and the demonstration of the “ better 


mind of Germany.” Mr. Renwick says: 


j 
: 


| 
i 
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_. The whole country rose against the old order of things. The 
~ reactionaries were left stranded without the slightest support. 
The decent Germany has been justified. 


Of other evidence that this is the case, a pamphlet may be 
cited which was published in Berlin only a few weeks ago. 
__ It is one of a series of Contributions to the Natural History 
| the War and is entitled simply: Lille. The author presents 

the whole story of the deportations from that ill-fated city, 
beginning with the protest of her scientists to the Académic 
de Médecine, through the whole documentary evidence of 
German brutality, omitting nothing, minimizing nothing. 
_ These facts, he says, and others which have made Germany 
an outcast from the society of nations, are still unknown in 
large circles of the German people. He does not pretend 
that the events at Lille were isolated and that only individual 
_ officers are to blame though these are mentioned by name, 


os 


ie 
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_ but lays the burden of guilt upon the military machine and 
system as a whole. He says: 
(i 


_ The German statesman who has to deal with the after-effects of 
| acts such as these, the German woman who suffers from the effect 
| of the blockade in the insufficient diet of her children, the scientist, 
__ the business man, who in vain look for the open hand of friendship, 
_ they should know why. And no matter whether sufferers them- 

selves or not. German hearts may protest against acts of senseless 
and shameless force which they have not willed and yet not pre- 
vented; for this unconcern alone they will voluntarily submit to the 
duty of penitence and purgation. 


It is this nation that is asking, not for a place of equality 
_ with her former enemies, but for permission to live. A grave 
_ feod crisis is expected to arise within the next two months. 
_ The American Friends Service Committee estimate that ap- 
_ proximately ten million German children are insufficiently fed. 
_ Herbert Hoover writes: 


Last year the American people spent literally billions of dollars 
in saving the whole of Europe from famine. The present cry is 
but an echo of that which then existed. We cannot allow our great- 
' ness to be marred by a failure to meet this last r:maiming call 

upon our hearts. 


Here is a typical letter, received a few days ago from a 
German woman who has lived in America: 


Poverty shows everywhere in our faces, and we are looking toward 
darker times. People don’t want to think any more of the future; 
' we have absolutely no chance of getting on our feet as long as we 
live. At present the French commission is here (Heilbronn), taking 
away our last cows that we had left for our babies whom now we 
have to bring up on soup of some kind. Our feelings you can under- 
- stand only when you see the young mothers fighting for a pint of 
milk for the little ones. Hardly any mother is able to nurse her child 
because there is only black bread to eat, and potatoes, and once a 
week a bite of meat. 


So far F. has sent me parcels from Switzerland, but the Swiss 
government does not permit food to leave the country any more. I 
shall soon have to go back there if I want to feed the baby the 
proper way. 


Besides the food question, the clothing is the worst problem. A 
cheap waist which I could easily buy for $5 in New York costs 
' M. 135 to 200 here, shoes M. 160 to 180, a little dress I got last 
week, just the goods, was M. 308. But our servant girls still work 
for M. 25—the highest M. 35 a month. You can figure what it 
means for them to look decent. 


Our factories are standing still, partly on account of not having 
any*raw material or coal: But it is no use telling you of the miser- 
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HOPE 
HIS medallion has been presented by the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor to five people for dis- 

tinguished service in the cause of prison reform. Those who 
have received it are: Woodrow Wilson, for his executive 
order of September 14, 1918, establishing the principle of pay- 
ment of wages to prisoners employed on work for the United 
States government on the basis of the prevailing rate of wages, 
with deductions for maintenance; Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor and chairman of the 
International Labor Commission of the Peace Conference 1918- 
1919, for establishing the prison labor problem as an inter- 
national labor problem; William Rappard, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, president of the International Red Cross, for the 
development of the principle of hospitalization of prisoners 
of war; Thomas Mott Osborne, Warden, Naval Prison, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., for the application of the principle of self- 
government; and Dwight W. Morrow, for the development 
of the “state use” principle of prison labor in New Jersey. 


The medallion is a reproduction of a design that Chester 
Beach, sculptor, presented to Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of 
the national committee, for the committee’s use. “The pris- 
oner, seated but unfettered,” says Mr. Beach in describing 
the design, “is about to grasp the extended brotherly hand of 
patriotic labor. The rising sun of hope is seen in the back- 
ground and the soaring eagle and flag, together with the 
pointing hand of labor, are expressive of the uplift and for- 
ward impulse of the nation and humanity.” 


able conditions—our newspapers predict even worse months to come 
this spring _Our money is worthless, and all the foreigners 
take advantage of it; soon Germany will be sold out. 


I do not know anything about our present political conditions. 
Our newspapers bring so little that we don’t know what is going on. 
But most of the people fear another uprising. Some change must 
come. We cannot live and work under present conditions. How 
it is going to be done nobody knows. 


One thing I admire our people for, the fact that they have no 
hatred against the Allied nations; and I think their enemies could 
learn from that. 


Arthur C. Jackson, secretary and treasurer of the Miller- 
Lock Company, Frankfort, Pa., who has just returned from 
Germany where he spent six weeks at the request of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, in the course of a statement 
on the conditions he found says: 


I find that very little was known in America as to actual condi- 
tions in Europe at the time I left. While I have no excuse to offer 
for the atrocities committed during the war, I feel that Americans 
should know what is going on for the benefit of the future. A 
prompt change of attitude will be the only way of keeping America 
out of trouble, for complete isolation from the disease that is develop- 
ing is impossible in these days of perfected means of communication 
and transportation. 
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SELLING A MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL IDEA 


HE Crunden-Martin Manufacturing Company of St. Louis manu- 
Sans and sells everything from cotton mops to kitchen ware, 

pretty much from one end of the country to the other; but at 
present they are engaged in an altogether novel sales campaign. 
They are selling the idea of a bang-up modern working establishment 
to a new generation of St. Louis girls. They are advertising a 
minimum wage of $12.50 a week for inexperienced girls to start on; 
with a graduated scale, the eight-hour day, the Saturday half-holiday 
and the like of that. They are not only carrying space in the news- 
papers, but they have carried their campaign to the motion picture 
houses and are telling the story in text and films one after another 
in twenty-five theatres in every section of St. Louis. 


[- may be imagined that the Crunden-Martin Manufacturing Com- 
pany is about as popular among old-fashioned St. Louis employers 
who do not meet these standards as Henry Ford was in Detroit when 
he first started the $5 day. But the plan is giving them first choice 
at some of the most promising younger workers in the city; they 
believe for that reason it will turn out most economical; and the 
spirit with which they have gone at it suggests that they are not 
going to stop at a stage which puts them ahead of some of their 


local competitors and on the way toward matching the best national 
standards. 


HEIR latest innovation is to advertise that none of their employed 

do any piece work. “ Our people are all paid by the hour or by the 
day,” writes a representative of the company, “and our idea of get- 
ting production is like giving them a definite problem and enlisting 
their interests in the accomplishment of that problem. In some cases, 
where the production is particularly needed, that is, where increased 
production is very profitable, we apply a system of group bonus.” 


T’S not a dry wind that blows nobody good. While the company 

is going out to the leisure time centers of St. Louis for new employes, 
it is not forgetting that life and labor can go together in a factory. 
Prohibition closed down all manner of saloons and cafes in St. Louis. 
Paraphernalia was to be had for a song and today in a big loft room 
opening off to the cafeteria of the Crunden-Martin Company a multi- 
plex music machine—a cross between a jazz band and a church organ— 
and a circus calliope, which used to operate in one of the worst joints 
in St. Louis, sets the feet going for the noon hour. 


NY comprehensive and impartial history of the Rus- 
sian Revolution is, of course, impossible at this time. 
Events and conditions were too complex, the forces 

at work were too various and profound, the leaders 
te surrounded by too much feeling. ‘The revolution. itself, 
adeed, is still in progress. Much of the evidence and many 
£ the sources of information are still unavailable. Particu- 
atly is this true of the later stages of the Bolshevik regime, in 
vhich current interest naturally centers. ‘This latest period 
: not covered by the following books. Our current news- 
pers are only beginning to bring us information about it. 
Sut many of these books do describe the leaders and earlier 
tages of the revolution and Bolshevism, and will supply the 
eader a background for understanding and judging their 
urther development. 
| Impartiality will not, perhaps, be credited to one who re- 
iews books about so controversial a subject as Russia. Con- 
ideration of such diverse points of view, however, as those 
epresented in the following books might be expected to de- 
‘elop a certain detachment between the extremes of blind 
\dmiration and hysterical condemnation. At any rate, the 
eviewer does claim to have tried to indicate at least the scope 
the following volumes, the qualifications of their authors, 
nd something of their value. He has had the advantage of 
iving during nearly three years in Russia, through many of 
he events described. 

Me * * * 

[HE RussIaN PENDULUM 


By Arthur Bullard. Macmillan Co. 256 pp. Price $2.00; 

by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
| This is unquestionably one of the ablest books yet written 
ealing with revolutionary Russia. Mr. Bullard has brought 
io his study of the present situation a rare sense of historical 
serspective, and a long intimacy with Russia and her people, 
‘aving been in Russia and Siberia not only during 1917 and 
‘918, but also in the years 1905 to 1908. A man of radical 
ympathies, Mr. Bullard has yet felt his first loyalty to be to an 
mpartial presentation of fact. His book is not so much a 


etailed history of revolutionary events as an interpretation 
‘{ them, a description of the broader aspects of the situation 
ind the forces at work. 

_ The first and most considerable part of his book deals with 
Turopean Russia. He describes the peculiar psychology of the 
peasants and workingmen which has made Bolshevism possi- 
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ble, the war and the old regime, the bewilderment of the Pro- 
visional Government, the beginnings of democratic institutions, 
the zemstvos, duma, cooperatives and soviets, the clash of 
political parties, the land problem, and the craving for peace, 
Kerensky’s attempt to rule with democratic support, the Bol- 
shevist campaign for power, their success and methods of 
work, Allied diplomacy and “German gold,” Lenin and his 
foreign policy. In the second part of his book, Mr. Bullard 
discusses Siberia and intervention, and in the closing chapters 
he makes some suggestions as to what’s to be done. 

Writing in the summer of 1919 about the civil war between 
the Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik parties, Mr. Bullard says: 
‘Something in the nature of a democratic election is in pro- 
gress. Public opinion in the disputed territory on the relative 
merits of the two sides in the civil war controls the fluctuations 
of the ‘ front.’ It is very largely a war of propaganda. If we 
read in the papers that the Siberian army has occupied or lost 
the province of Perm, it means that the peasant population— 
immensely outnumbering the combined armies—has taken an 
active preference for one side or the other.” If this inter- 
pretation is correct—and there is every reason to believe Mr. 
Bullard is right—then the logic of events has shown him 
wrong in the measure of popular support he credited to the 
Bolshevist regime. Events have also proved mistaken his 
judgment that “there is no reason to believe that any one 
group is strong enough to conquer and dominate the rest.” | 

Mr. Bullard’s error on these points would seem to come 
from the fact that while he has recognized that Bolshevism 
was politically undemocratic, and economically probably un- 
workable, he has not so clearly seen the idealism of its purpose 
and theory, or that in the face of foreign intervention and 
internal division it has represented the national will of the 
Russian people, their determination to preserve the unity of the 
country and secure to themselves the achievements of the revo- 
lution. It seems doubtful, too, whether Mr. Bullard has pic- 
tured Lenin as adequately as the scope of his personality and 
achievement, whether for good or evil, merit. But Mr. 
Bullard has not attempted to pass any final judgment on Bol- 
shevism. _ The material for such a judgment is not at hand. 
‘This difficulty,” he says, “is at present insurmountable in 
any effort to evaluate the social and industrial innovations of 
the Bolshevist regime. The Revolution in Russia 
has not completed its course—perhaps it is barely started. It 
has already laid the hoary ghost of heredi-absolutism. It has 


THER social workers of long 

standing, nurses, probation officers, 
physicians, Red Cross workers, teachers, 
| Ministers, forward-looking people every- 
where write that they depend upon the 
SURVEY for fact and inspiration. 


| It is not just another weekly. 


It is the only weekly with your problems 
in mind. 
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To Understand 
RUSSIA 


Read these informing books 
by writers who know Russia 
Al Sa A 
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If you want FACTS, read 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA | 


Translated from the French of 


ETIENNE ANTONELLI 


Professor Antonelli, distinguished French economist and so- 
ciologist, was in Russia during two Revolutions as French mili- 
tary attaché. This study of Bolshevist theory at first hand 
tells ‘‘ without passion or dissimulation what Bolshevik Russia 
is, what are its philosophy, doctrine, men and deeds.’’. “ The 
best and most illuminating book on the Bolshevik revolution 
and régime. A clear, convincing, unprejudiced statement of 
the actual facts by an intelligent eye-witness.”’ 

—The Knickerbocker Press 


$2.00 net at all book shops. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 W. 42 St., 


NEW YORK. 


Socialism vs. Civilization 
By BORIS BRASOL 
THOMAS 5 Wenic s! CARVER of Harvard, says in his introduc- 


tion ~ = “The author has performed a useful service by 
bringing home this lesson to the American people. He shows 
himself'a master of the subject.’’ $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVE. at 48th STREET, NEW YORK = 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE BY LAW 
(Continued from page 8) 


expression of the conception of ‘‘ justice and fairness” of the 
time. “Those who led the fight for a different conception were 
enemies of the social order. 

Can anyone say that labor has now arrived at the state to 
which it is to be permanently assigned? ‘There are still dis- 
senters as there always have been who propose new marches 
towards a better day. Some of these plans and proposals will 
find expression in new demands on employers. Whether they 
are justified by the facts of any given situation or not, is it not 
reasonably certain that an industrial court dispensing justice as 
it is currently and generally understood would find them unjust 
and unreasonable? And thus the court becomes of necessity 
a barrier to experiments in new standards of justice. 

If it is desirable for the state to intervene in the controversy 
between employer and employe let it do so by raising the level 
on which that controversy is to take place. Let there be a point 
below which there is to be no argument. ‘Thus at once the 
bitterest forms of the controversy are made unnecessary. Above 
that point economic organization should be made freer, rather 
than less free. Voluntary arbitration should be encouraged, 
and the parties to the wage bargain should both be so strongly 
organized as to make such arbitration an agency that they may 
safely use. 

It may not be true in all respects that that government is 
best which governs least, but all history, ancient and modern, 
gives evidence of the folly of attempts to maintain the status 
quo by force of law. 
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‘ 


freed the land. Leninism is only one episode in the mom 
tous process.”’ 

It is from this broad point of view that Mr. Bullard wri 
Not only in his comment on events, but in his treatment 
the more fundamental aspects ‘of the situation, he has, w 
vigorous and imaginative word, written a highly illuminat 


book. 
* * # 
RayMonp Rosins’ Own SToRY 

By William Hard. Harpers & Bros. 248 pp., illustrat 

Price $2. 00; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.25. 

This is a popular book. It is also an important one. Ur 

May, 1918, Mr. Robins was head of the American Red Cr 
in Russia and also acted as a sort of unofficial representat 
of the American ambassador in conversations and negotiatic 
with the Bolshevik government. He was in regular and fi 
hand contact with Lenin and Trotzky. His testimony 
regard to them, therefore, is evidence of real significance. 
a position to speak with authority on the history of Americ 
diplomacy in Russia during those six months, Mr. Rob 
shows its failure to understand the actual authority of 1 
soviets, even in the days before the Bolsheviks controlled the 
He shows that Lenin and Trotzky were seeking Americ 
economic and military cooperation to fight Germany at t 
very time they were being labelled pro-German. He shows t 
disastrous effects of our blind policy of intervention. 

Mr. Robins’ story, however, is no detailed history either 
American diplomacy or of events. With his inclination to t 
dramatic, Mr. Robins hits the high lights. He takes no.; 
count of the inherent complexities and conflicting forces of t 
situation. His book emphasizes several of the fundamenta 
significant aspects of the revolution. His picture of Len 
and report of their conversations are of especial interest. — 
writing the story, Mr. Hard is so carried away with drama 
fervor that he. feels it necessary to interrupt himself eve 
now and then to assure us that Mr. Robins is a good an 
Bolshevist.. But these interludes need not divert the read 
from the important parts of the book. Mr. Robins’ admirak 
suggestions as to future American policy toward Russia ‘ 
serve to be widely read. 

* * * 
BoLsHEV1IK RussIA 

By Etienne Antonelli. Alfred A. Knopf. 

$2.00; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.20. 

Mr. Antonelli’s book, written in the early summer of 19 
and here translated from the French, discusses in sympathe 
but critical fashion different aspects of Bolshevism. He « 
scribes the conditions of life as they were in April, 1918, a 
the early decrees of the Bolsheviks as they affected individt 
rights and liberties, private property, land and industry. F 
treatment of the March revolution as the consummation of 1 
liberal, Socialist and popular movements in Russia, and 
Bolshevism as the inevitable reflex of Slav psychology, is | 
pecially suggestive. 

Throughout there is a fruitful attempt to relate revo! 
tionary developments to the especial conditions and charact 
istics of the Russian people. Naturally, much has happen 
in the past two years which must be taken into account in a 
current treatment of Bolshevism. Events have taken dirt 
tions which M. Antonelli could not foresee, but his book nev 
theless remains a sane, and helpful account of his subject. 

* * * 
From Liperty To Brest-LiTovsk 

By Ariadna Tyrkova-Williams (Mrs. Harold Williams 

Macmillan Co. 526 pp.’ Price $6.00; by mail of t 

SurvEY $6.25. 

This is a narrative of events from the first uprisings of t 
revolution in March, 1917, to the ratification of the pez 
with Germany a year later. Herself a member of the Pet: 
grad Municipal Council and the Moscow Conference, M 
Williams has described in detail the cabinet crises and politi 
vicissitudes of the Provisional Government and the stea 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Eclipse of Ideals 


English publicists have recently professed to be concerned at the pos- 
sible withdrawal of America from participation in European affairs. 


They do not always realize that the ideals which animated the Allied 
powers during the war seem to have been clouded in the after-war scram- 
ble of peace. 


Instead of self determination for small nations and openness and fair 
dealing between countries, appear the parcelling out of areas without 
respect to nationality and the chicanery of secret treaties. 


¢ Manchester Guardian 


W eekly Edition 
Affords an insight into the views of Today its independent attitude 
that thinking section of the European towards the complex questions agitat- 
public which holds no brief for im- ing the world provides an illuminating 


contrast to the general approbation. 
given by the European press to the con- 
tinuance of pre-war diplomacy. 


perialistic designs in international af- 
fairs or capitalistic projects in domestic 
policies. 

The Weekly therefore will provide 
thinking Americans with independent 
opinions and unbiased judgments con- 
cerning the questions which embarrass 
both in international as well as in them in their thorough understanding 
domestic matters. of European affairs. 


For the hundred years of its existence 
the Guardian in Europe has been the 
unflinching advocate of liberal policies 


a a re ss ee ms es meron: eee SK, THE COUPON BELOW — — — — 3 — esa 


TO THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. S—2203 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York. 


; I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
i, me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with: the current issue. 
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“EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOKS “iar? | 


INSPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL ‘| Y 


Compact, handy, pocket edition volumes, printed on thin 
paper, bound in art leather cloth, round cornered. IN- 
SPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL books, with brief, daily 
Scripture passages, an invigorating message for each 
day, and stimulating weekly comment—built around some central theme. 


Building on Rock, HENRY KINGMAN 


Seeks to meet the demand of our day for reality in religion by studying what Jesus showed to be essential 
to a life built on eternal foundations. Arranged for daily reading and study during ten weeks. .90. 


Marks of a World Christian, DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 


An analysis of “‘the mind which each Christian should bring to bear upon the world,”’ in these days when > 
we need to realize that we must be world Christians if Christians at all. Arranged for daily reading and 
study during nine weeks. .90. 


Meaning of Prayer, - - - .90) Harry Emerson FOSDICK’S 
Meaning of Faith, - - - 1.10 ** Everyday Life’’ books which con- 
Manhood of the Master, - .90) tinue their phenomenal appeal. 


* Shall we send you a complete list of ‘‘Everyday Life” 
books, and a catalog of “‘Books with Purpose’. 


ROE Wicklatone ASSOCIATION PRESS 


or write to us 3847 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Look for These Books 

at the Survey Booth, 

National Conference of 
Social Workers 


A COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


By Henry E. Jackson 


“A truly notable book, and one cal- 
culated to arouse much thought and 
discussion as regards the larger field 
of community religious work.”—Cleve- 
land Topics. $2.00 net. 


SOCIAL WORK 
By Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


“ All thanks to Dr. Cabot for his fine 
counsel and for the new stimuli which 
his clear vision of the field and the 
problems of social work make it pos- 


sible for him to set going.”—Survey. 
$1.75 net. 


SUBSTITUTES 
for the SALOON 


By Calkins and Peabody 


“Particularly illuminating in set- 
ting up the workingmen’s club against 
the perspective of factors which con- 
dition its success or involve its fail- 
ure.’—The Survey. Revised and 


Sioveros susnun col | THE POWER TO HEAL 


By HENRY B. WILSON 
A Handbook of Preparation for 


Advocate of Peace 


Monthly Official Organ 
American Peace Society (1815) 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
Editor 
GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 
Asst. Editor 


Mail your subscription today 
$1.50 


American Peace Society 
612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 
as Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families and 
The Report of The Philadelphia Intake 


Healing of self and others, ac- 
cording to the methods of Jesus 


Foreword by BISHOP BRENT 


Price 50 cents, at all bookstores or 
The Nazarene Press, Boonton, N. J. 


Committee 
BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


SEYBERT INSTITUTION 
Price 75c. 1432 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON RUSSIA © 
(Continued from page 48) 
trend of the Socialist center toward } 
shevism. Less complete is her account 
the first months of the Bolshevist reg 
and its negotiations with Germany 
Brest-Litovsk. f 
Partisan and patriot Mrs. Williams is, 
the reader will not find in her descriptior 
the storm-tossed waters of the revolution 
clear perception of its deeper currents. 
her the Bolsheviks are simply “ criminz 
the revolution an event rather than a | 


_cess. The possibility that in that process 


Bolsheviks may be the necessary inheri 
and transmittors of the genius of the rev 
tion, she does not conceive. But the rez 
will find in her book a useful chronicle 
events and an interesting and vivid re] 
sentation of the political kaleidescope and 
the opinion of no small part of the Rus 
intelligentsia during that momentous year. 


x* * * 


Ten Days THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
By John Reed. Boni & Liveright. 371 
illustrated. Price $2.00; by mail of 
SurvEY $2.10. 


Partisan, too, is John Reed. But to | 
the Bolsheviki are the saviours of the re 
lution, the heroic builders of a new or 
He describes what happened in Petrograc 
those momentous days of November, 1! 
when the Bolsheviks won to power. Hui 
ing between Smolny and the Winter Pal, 
the Duma and Tsarskoye Selo, he kept h 
self always at the center of events. His b 
is an intimate account of the leaders, 
spirit of the people, never-ending meetil 
attempts to stem the Bolshevik tide, the 
wildering succession of proclamations, — 
peals and decrees, utter confusion, and he 
impulse. It is a photographic picture, 
cussed through the author’s sympathies, 
rich in first hand impressions. ‘The rea 
will find no careful weighing of event, 
pathway through the maze, but someth 
of the feel and fervor of one of the g 
climaxes of history. The book also inclu 
in text and appendices, translations of m 
original documents and has especially h 
ful notes on the political parties, popular 
ganizations and Russian parliamentary ] 


cedure. 
* * 


OPEN GATES TO RussIA 
By Malcolm W. Davis. Harper & B 
315 pp., illustrated. Price $2.00; by x 
of the Survey $2.25. 


Mr. Davis has written a non-polit 
book, one which looks beyond the revolu 
and civil war to the period of reconstruc 
which must shortly absorb the energies 
the Russian people. As a result of seve 
years’ wide experience in Russia and 
beria, he surveys Russia’s most pressing | 
nomic needs. His discussion of the possil 
ties of trade and commercial developmer 
full of concrete suggestions of practical v: 
to the business man. He discusses ] 
America can help Russia in such lines 
education, public health and recreation. 
points out the absorbing interest of Ru 
to the traveler. 

Mr. Davis is anxious to arouse Ame 
to her opportunity in the new Russia, an 
portunity, however, which he considers f 
no selfish nationalistic point of view, 
from the standpoint of furthering inte: 
tional understanding and cooperation. 
only does he show how America can bi 
efficient service to Russia but he also cre 
a healthy respect for what Russia might « 
tribute to America. The book contains m 
comments on current events and glimpse: 
Russian character and customs, which » 
be of interest to the general reader. 
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THE GIRL 
AND 


THE JOB 


By Helen C. Hoerle and 
B. Saltzberg 
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BONI and 
LIVERIGHT 


Notable Books 


HEy-Rus-A-DuB-DUB 
By Theodore Dreiser 


should not be neglected by anyone interested 
in commercial or other relationships with 
Russia. 

Pe 


THE PRELUDE TO BOLSHEVISM 
By A. F. Kerensky. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
312 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SurRvEY $2.60. 


This will be an important source to the 


_ This practical book tells what a girl 
ould know about job-hunting, how to 
estimate her abilities, and what are the 
chances for advancement in the 300 oc- 
pations described. Price $1.50. 


NRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Se UCM 


No Social Worker 


a can do justice to his work if he has no 
2 knowledge whatever of sexology. 

‘= The best and clearest thought in 
“= modern sexology will be found in Dr. 
+2 William J. Robinson’s books. Here are 
2 some titles: 

| = Woman: Her Sex and Love Life... $3.00 
_ Sex Knowledge for Men, with a Pro- 

gram of Sex Education for the Boy 2.00 


Sexual Problems of Today........ 2.00 
PROMI LD UUUSIS citctever ots love clave elavsie ee 4.00 
. HBugenics and Marriage............ 1.50 
mavever- Dold’ Tales. ci. .iy 2 was. shes oye os 1.50 
Stories of Love and Life.......... 1.50 
Sex Morality—Past, Present and 
ECU TOS chiles) ale aigte alate Siaierenel diac le 1.50 
IMENW OOMELOM ciyaaparc aitden ater sieneiet arabes 1.50 


2 THE CRITIC and GUIDE CO. 
| 2 12 Mt. Morris Park West New York City 


without previous training———— 


LEADERSHIP OF 


GIRLS’ ACTIVITIES 
By Mary E. Moxcey 


Author of 
“ Girlhood and Character ” 
The scope of this manual is self- 
determined activities—mental, physical, 


and social—of girls from twelve to twenty- 
four, 

A book that is psychologically correct, 
pedagocially accurate and authoritative, 
and at the same time simple and readable. 


Price, net, 50c.; postage, 5c, additional. 


|. Price is subject to change without notice. 


Bie 
'| THE ABINGDON PRESS 
>) New York (Founded 1789) Cincinnati 


: SPEAKERS: cial articles, 


/ @s, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
RusmarcH Burrav, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
im the Most Scientific Manner. 


202 pages. Survey Serivs 111. Price $2.00 


eo LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
; 1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


TMM 


CTO EE ECE 


For the ordinary teacher-——-——; 


We assist in preparing spe- 
apers, speech- 
AUTHORS 


future historian. The reader who expects to 
find in it any general account of the Pro- 
visional Government or of Kerensky’s own 
part in those eight months, will be disap- 
pointed. The book consists of the steno- 
graphic report of Kerensky’s testimony, 
given only a few days before the Bolshevik 
Revolution, before the Commission of In- 


quiry into the Kornilov Rising of September, 


1917, together with supplementary remarks 
which he has later interpolated. 

The book is hard reading. Yet to the 
student of the Russian Revolution it fur- 
nishes not only highly significant evidence 
respecting the Korniloy affair, but also much 
light on the character and personality of 
Kerensky himself. History must decide 
whether he is right in thinking that the 
Kornilov uprising so alarmed the masses as 
to the possibility of a counter revolution that 
the Bolshevist success became inevitable, and 
that but for that uprising the Provisional 
Government could have sobered the popu- 
lace and spared Russia the tragedy of civil 
war. 


* * 


FIGHTING WITHOUT A WAR 
By Ralph Albertson. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 138 pp., illustrated. Price $1.00; 
by mail of the SuRvEY $1.20. 


To anyone still doubtful about the effects of 
military intervention in Russia, this little 
book will be illuminating. It describes, as 
seen from the inside, the British-American 
expedition into North Russia and the reaction 
of the Russian people during the year it 
lasted. It is a tragic story of good intentions, 
stupidity, suffering and misunderstanding— 
of utter failure. Yet Mr. Albertson’s chief 
conclusions must be generally shared by his 
fellow members in that unfortunate venture. 
On reading it, a cynic might well smile at 
our wish to save civilization from Bol- 


shevism. y 
* HVE, 
LENIN 
By Albert Rhys Williams. Scott & 


Seltzer. 202 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 
the Survey $1.55. 


Lenin is beyond cavil a remarkable man— 
history will probably call a him a great one. 
We have as yet no adequate account of his 
personality, his achievement and limitations. 
Mr. Williams’ Lenin is a thin book. The 
biographical material is meagre. ‘There is 
practically no consideration of Lenin’s be- 
liefs and program. It is written from the 
standpoint of sentimental, uncritical admira- 
tion. Yet it throws not a little light on 
Lenin, and until a more adequate volume ap- 
pears may help to offset some of the falsehood 
that has been printed about Russia’s premier. 
The book also contains interesting extracts 
from Ransome’s Russia in 1919, and Ray- 
mond Robins’ Own Story. 


* + * 


Russia As AN AMERICAN PROBLEM 
By John Spargo. Harper & Bros. 444 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.50. 


Mr. Spargo’s latest volume is intended as 
a challenge to America—especially American 
capital—to fulfill its responsibilities in the 
reconstruction of Russia. The book is, how- 
ever, less about Russia herself than her in- 
ternational situation. He shows how before 
the war Germany had come to dominate 


It is a book which contains 
all of the mystery and terror 
and wonder of life. It is done 
in the author’s fine, straight- 
forward style and it has been 
called his most successful 
product. A series of satirical, 
philosophical essays and a 
permanent contribution to 
American letters. 


$1.75 


LIBERALISM IN AMERICA 
By Harold E. Stearns 


A study of the fragile struc- 
ture of American Liberalism 
as it existed before the war; 
the sudden disintegration of 
that liberalism under’ the 
stress of war hysteria; its 
present pitiful status. The 
book shows the urgency of a 
liberal attitude of mind in 
America during the coming 
twenty years. 


$1.75 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE 


‘WAR 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


(in collaboration with Arthur 
Gleason). The subtitle of 
this bock is ‘‘ Reconstructors 
for a New World,’ and the 
authors give a full account of 
the war and the after the war 
aims of British labor. Mr. 
Kellogg is the editor of ‘‘ The 
Survey’? and his collaborator 
is the author of “ Within the 
British Isles.” They know 
their subject. 


$2.50 


OuR AMERICA 
By Waldo Frank 


In The New York Times Gil- 
bert Cannan wrote about this 
book: ‘‘A modern miracle, a 
mystery of America, a drama 
and a spilling of revelation.’ 
Mr. Frank foresees a great 
spiritual victory for America 
—as great as her material 
victory has ever been. 


$1.75 


TEN Days THAT SHOOK 


THE WORLD 
By John Reed 


An intimate picture of those 
terrible and thrilling days in 
Petrograd when history was 
made. The New Republic 
says: “It is a book that can- 
not be ignored by friends or 
enemies of the present gov- 
ernment of Russia.’ 


$2.00 
OUTLAND 


By Mary Austin 


“It is an absorbing tale of 


love and treachery, of jeal- 
ousy and greed and death and 
redemption. It is a volume 
to linger over and to return 
to again and again so full is 
it of beauty.”’—The New York 


Times, 
$1.60 


On mail orders add eight 
per cent of the price 
of each book for postage 


101 East 40th Street 
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Books That Are Tools 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY 
by William Adams Brown 
The author outlines the principles of Christianity in 
their application to the question of wages, hours of 
labor, sanitation, housing. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


ICE BREAKERS 
by Edna Geister 
A new edition, the sixth, revised and enlarged to include 
new cotillion figures which are easy to execute yet 
beautiful or mirth provoking; games for church socials 
adaptable to groups of all ages so that Grandfather 
plays with small Betsey; stunts for rural community 
recreation which solve the problem of how to keep the 
young people on the farm. Postpaid, $1.45. 


FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS 


by Margaret Hodgen 
One in a Vocational Series designed to dignify factory 
work in its relation to the world of industry. 
Boards. Postpaid, 95 cents 


THE HALL WITH DOORS-—4 Vocational Story 
by Louise S. Hasbrouck 

Which door to life? College? Business? Social 
Work? Homer A group of normal fun-loving girls 
form the V. V. Club to find out. Did they open the 
right doors out of the Hall of Girlhood on to the way 
of Achievement? This is a book for which mothers 
and teachers have long been waiting to put into the 
hands of their girls. Postpaid, $1.60. | 


Bookshops Every- 600 Lexin Ave. 
where or THE WOMANS PRESS New York City 


Your Baby’s Cry 


Do you know whether that cry is a warning of 
sickness or just discomfort? Dr. J. P. Crozer 
Griffith’s book— 


Care of the Baby 


tells you how to interpret your baby’s cry—and many Endorsed by American 
other things a mother wants to know. Used by Medical Advociation; U. 8. 
‘mothers the country over. $1.50—illustrated. Haveutibent, ( Hepartesent, 


e University of New York. 
At leading bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Russian trade. The larger part of the be 
is devoted to an arresting analysis of wl 
Mr. Spargo regards as the menace of Jap; 
her sinister diplomacy in China, and | 
machinations in eastern Siberia. He ct 
ceives of America as the steersman who ¢ 
guide Russia between the Scylla and Ct 
rybdis of western and eastern imperialis 
For us to secure a very large share of Ri 
sia’s trade is, he urges, not only in our o7 
self-interest, but also a necessary means 
safeguarding a democratic Russia and 
world peace. The book gives a very summa 
aecount of Russia’s needs and vast resourt 
and statistics of her economic growth, coi 
piled from sources already easily availat 
to the general reader. 
*x* * £ 


Tue Cossacks 


By W. P. Cresson. Brentano’s. 239 p 
Illustrated. Price $2.50; by mail of t 
SuRVEY $2.75. 


Mr. Cresson has written an interesti 
sketch of that military caste in Russia, wh 
originally frontiersmen and adventure: 
mixed with their Tartar neighbors ar 
molded by the steppes and the free life 
the border, developed certain distinct tra 
and military traditions and acquired speci 
rights and duties which have differentiat 
them from the rest of the Russian peop 
The complete story of their origin and d 
velopment, so closely connected with Rt 
sian history, lies still in obscure sources, b 
Mr. Cresson has done the English reader 
service in sketching some of the princip 
events of that story and the deeds of the gre 
Cossack heroes—the legendary Yermak a 
Mazeppa, Bogdan, Pougatchey and Plate 
The Cossack story also includes the first « 
forts for a free Ukraine, revived now aft 
several centuries. Mr. Cresson has includ 
several chapters describing the organizati 
and government of the Cossacks and _ the 
territories at the beginning of the Revolutic 


Ee 
PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. Brentano 
281 pp., illustrated. Price $2.25; by m: 
of the SurvEY $2.35. 


This book gives the impression of havii 
been made to order. Two opening chapte 
which compare and differentiate in a the 
retical but suggestive fashion the French at 
Russian revolutions furnish its only contz 
with current events. The bulk of the book 
devoted to the story of revolutionary theo 
and effort in Russia from the Decembrists 
1825 to the accession of Nicholas II. in 18$ 
As a background for understanding the Rev 
lution of 1917 it has therefore a limited us 
fulness. Concluding chapters on the Jews 
Russia and in the Great War have little 1 
lation to the rest of the book. For the peri 
covered, however, the author has summariz 
considerable material and amassed a use 
array of fact showing how the natural dem 
cratic instinct of the Slav, overridden by t 
autocracy, expressed itself in a_ steadi 
gathering spirit of revolt. 


* *  * 
BOLSHEVISM 


By John Spargo. Harper & Bros. 389 ¢ 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.6( 


The most serviceable part of Mr. Sparg 
book is his summary of the revolutiona 
movement in Russia up to 1917. His tre: 
ment of the period from the March Revol 
tion to the Bolshevik coup d’etat is vitiat 
by the fact that he has wholly misconceiv 
actual conditions during those months. T 
temper of a people cannot always be deduc 
from political resolutions. His analy: 
of Bolshevism also is wholly theoretic 
and will not help the reader to a real und: 


\gtanding. To Mr. Spargo Bolshevism is not 
part of a historical process, but a theory. 
Some of his criticisms are pertinent enough. 
But why Bolshevism has succeeded for two 
and a half years, and what it has really been 
ying to do, the reader of Mr. Spargo’s book 
will have no idea whatever. This is, perhaps, 
. due to the fact that in writing he had the 
{advantage neither of the perspective of time 
\nor of a first hand acquaintance with condi- 


tions. The book, however, will do the par- 


_ This is Mr. Ransome’s rather conversational 
‘account of his visit to Petrograd and Moscow 
yin February and March, 1919. He describes 
i with sympathetic objectiveness the outward 
/ appearances of the cities, and the intimate 
details of everyday life. There are thumb- 
nail sketches of prominent Bolshevik leaders, 
’ Soviet meetings, the theaters, the work of 
» the departments of labor and education, etc. 
* The book will help the reader to understand 
* some of the Bolshevik governmental methods 
j and machinery. It is to be hoped that some 
} of our correspondents now there will give us 
as vivid and even more comprehensive a pic- 
ture of Russia in 1920. 
if « £ & 


‘Tue Rep HEART OF RUSSIA 
. By Bessie Beatty. Century Co. 480 pp. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00; by mail of the Sur- 


i VEY $3.25. 

_ Miss Beatty was in the midst of political 
} crises in Petrograd from June, 1917, to March, 
1918. She lived at the War Hotel. She knew 
Lenin and Peters, Kerensky and Babushka. 


“She talked with all sorts of people. Her 
“book is a narrative of personal experience 
against the background of the revolution. 
‘She tells vividly many of the little picturesque 


| things that history, as well as her contem- 


| Pporaries, will want to know. The opinions 
of the different political groups and the at- 
titude of the people are interpreted. She 
» describes sympathetically the sequence of 
€vents. It is an agreeable and useful book, 
‘not attempting historic completeness or final 
judgments, but a story freshly told and alive 
_ to the hopes and ideals of a “ great moment.” 


&® @ € 


 Russta WHITE or RED 

By Oliver M. Sayler. Little, Brown & Co. 
_ 312 pp. Mlustrated. Price $2.50; by mail 
- of the Survey $2.75. 


|THE RussIaN THEATER UNDER THE REVOLU- 
‘TION 
By Oliver M. Sayler. Little, Brown & Co. 
_ 273 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50; by mail 
_ of the Survey $2.75, 
Mr. Sayler arrived in Moscow from Vladi- 
' vostok during the Bolshevik Revolution. His 
book, Russia White or Red, is a pleasantly 
j told account of his experiences during the 
| next six months, with intelligent and un- 
biased comment on the Revolution. But it 
'is neither a complete record nor an inter- 
pretation of events, and will appeal pri- 
marily to those who may still be interested 
» in getting the background of revolutionary 
events and vivid glimpses of daily living dur- 
' ing the first months of the Bolshevist regime. 
| Of more importance is Mr. Sayler’s The 
Russian Theater under the Revolution. This 
is the product of the special study which took 
_ him to Russia. It is a comprehensive and 
' graphic account of the art of the Russian 
theater. There is no other place where the 
“English student of contemporary drama can 
turn for so complete and interesting an ac- 
count of the personalities, ideals and influ- 
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2 \ Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other 

Z thinking! 
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The 
CHRISTIA 


CENTUR 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


1 THESE days of great thinking on world themes, 
church leaders must think greatly on Christian 
themes. A notable series of brilliant and candid articles 
by leading American thinkers, covering the entire range 
of typical present-day opinion from orthodox apologetic 
to radical criticism, is now appearing in THE CHRIST- 
IAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


“Will the Church Survive?” 


The mest significant journalistic offering in the history of the 
American religious press. Among the writers are: 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson Dr. Shailer Mathews 

Dr. Robert E. Speer Dr. Burris Jenkins 

Mr. John Spargo Dr. Edward Scribner Ames 

Dr. Joseph Ernest’ McAfee Bishop Francis J. McConnet 

Mr. Francis Hackett Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie 

The Hon. Louis F. Post Mr. Max Eastman 

Dr. Graham Taylor Mr. Carl Sandburg 

Prof. Harry F. Ward Dr. H. D. C. Maclachlan 
and others. 


The Subscription Price of 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is Three Dollars a Year. 


New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons below. 


MMMM IMM MM MO Mn nnn MMR MC o OD 


Tear off and mail today 


Acquaintance Subscription to Jan. 1, 1921, $2. Five Months’ Acquaintance Subscription, $1. 


v Y, 712 E. St., 
aden crete CENTURY, 712 E. 40th THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 712 KE. 40th St.. 
For the enclosed $2 please send me THR es ut 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, weekly, until Jan. 1, For the enclosed $1 please send me TH» 
1921, and a copy of The Protestant, by Burris CHRISTIAN CENTURY for a trial period of 5 
Jenkins, months (22 issues). 
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HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Advice on construction plans and operation prob- 
lems made available through the 


Hospital and Institutional Bureau 
of Consultation 


HENRY C. WRIGHT 


Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


1920 Summer Quarter, June 21-September 3 


First Term, June 21—July 28 
Second Term, July 29—September 3 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ences that have given the Russian theater its 
artistic pre-eminence. 


* * 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By Emile Vandervelde. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 281 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 
Survey $1.90. 


Mr. Vandervelde was in Russia during 
May and June, 1917, as a member of the Bel- 
gian Socialist Mission. His book has been 
outdistanced by events, but is distinguished 
from others of that class by an interesting 
and detailed report of conditions as he saw 
them in the factories, and a picturesque ac- 
count of his visit to the soldiers on the Rus- 
sian front, both of which are filled with keen 
observations on Russian character. 


* * 


THE BULLITT Mission To RUSSIA 
B. W. Huebsch. 151 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.60. 
B. W. Huebsch here reprints those parts of 
William C. Bullitt’s testimony relating to 
Russia before the Senate Committee on For- 


eign Relations last September. Except for the 


terms of peace which the Bolshevik govern- ~ 


ment declared itself ready to accept in March, 
1919, Mr. Bullitt’s testimony—he was in Rus- 
sia only a week—throws more light on the 
Peace Conference and. its attitude toward 
Russia a year ago, than it does on Russia 
herself. 


* & 


From Czar To BoLsHEVIK 

By E. P. Stebbing. John Lane Co. 322 pp. 

Illustrated. Price $3.50; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $3.70. 

Mr. Stebbing reproduces here his some- 
what British, diffuse but not uninforming 
diary of July to October, 1917. During these 
months he was in Petrograd except for a brief 
trip to Archangel and the northern forests. 
The confusion of rumor and event, of the 
trivial and important, and a lack of concise- 
ness, perspective and helpful comment make 
the book unsuitable for the reader who seeks 
a general survey, but the student of this first 
period of the Revolution will find in it an 
excellent mirror of the kaleidoscope of life 


1920 


as it developed from day to day, and of th 
bewildering effect of the multiplicity of cab 
inet and military crises, party conference 
and political struggle on the mind of the aver 
age Russian or foreigner. Mr. Stebbing ha 
reported with especial fullness the Moscov 
Conference, the Soukhomlinoff trial, and th 
Kornilov affair. 


* * * 


Russt1AN REVOLUTION ASPECTS 

By Robert Crozier Long. E. P. Dutton é 

Co. 294 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of th 

Survey $2.65. 

Mr. Long was also present. As correspond 
ent of the Associated Press, he arrived it 
Petrograd shortly after the March Revolu 
tion in 1917. His book is frankly journalisti 
—a series of chapters dealing with his mor 
striking experiences and the more impor 
tant events up to November, 1917. It is faz 
however, from being a complete or carefu 
history even of those early months, and show 
no special insight into the forces at work 
The record of many of his experiences an 
observations is not without interest, but wil 
hardly repay the general reader who has ac 
cess to abler books. 


s * * 


IvAN SPEAKS 

By Thomas Whittemore. Houghton Miffli 

Co. 48 pp. Price $.75; by mail of th 

Survey $.81. 

Mr. Whittemore has translated the saying 
of Russian soldiers overheard and writte 
down by a Russian nurse in a hospital in th 
earlier years of the war. How typical of th 
Russian soldier these simple direct reflexion 
on life and its significances are, it is har 
to say, since Mr. Whittemore has translate 
only a small part of the material, and th 
nurse herself must have exercised a wid 
measure of selection. : Certainly there ar 
distinctive qualities of gentleness, sincerity 
imagination and philosophic reflection whick 
according to Mr. Whittemore, reveal the mys 
tery of Russian character. 


* * 


Russia’s AGONY 

By Robert Wilton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 35 

pp. Illustrated. Price $4.80; by mail of th 

SurvEY $5.00. ~ 

This is a negligible book even though it 
English author had lived in Russia sinc 
childhood and served as Petrograd corre 
spondent of the London Times. He pur 
ports to explain Russia and sketch the cours 
of the Revolution until November, 1917. A 
a history of events it is startlingly incom 
plete and inaccurate. As an interpretatio 
it lacks any sense of perspective, any under 
standing of social forces, any democrati 
sympathy. Mr. Wilton seeks to discredit th 
entire course of the Revolution from Marc 
on. In his mind Kerensky and Lenin belon 
apparently in much the same category. Th 
author’s chief interest in the Revolution wa 
its effect on Russia’s armies and the war wit 
Germany. 


* * 


BoLsHEvIK AIMS AND IDEALS 
Macmillan Co. 89 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.15. 


The Macmillan Co. have reprinted in boo 
form two articles which appeared in Th 
Round Table in 1919 on Bolshevik Aims an 
Ideals and Russia’s Revolt Against Bo 
shevism. Events are a sufficient commer 
on the second. The first is a statement 
the principles and purposes of Bolshevis1 
so brief and theoretical, and so utterly ur 
mindful of its relation to the conditions « 
Russian life and character as part of a 
actual historic process, that while the authc 
tries to be fair, he is actually misleading. 


Price $1.00; b 


THE DOPE DOCTOR 
a (Continued from page 20) 
or years, and we have a certain population whose addiction 


incidental. 

The only way to reduce the clinical usage of narcotics in such 
ses is by giving to these unfortunates the advantages of all 
hat is known in medicine and surgery, and so to advance 
hese fields that narcotics become less necessary as a resort 
ter other measures fail. At least two-thirds of the physicians 
not at all open to criticism as regards their use of nar- 


Properly educating the oncoming sup- 
We must, 


e-seller is found? 
of physicians is only a part of the answer. 


, including the more ignorant third of them. ‘They are 
getting it now. No wonder they retrograde. Every legis- 
ve session in every state shows ignorant assaults upon the 
dical profession; and quacks, commercial cults, fanciful 
sms, etc., are cutting the ground from under the feet of the 
ofessional rank and file. The country is full of physicians 


aces as well as to those in the cities. If it is not done, we 
an expect to see every year hosts of drug addicts produced 


Joseph I. France, himself a physician, has introduced a measure 
n Congress providing hospitalization of the drug addicts and 
‘making an appropriation to aid the states and municipalities 
jin taking care of these unfortunates. This bill was devised 
yy the National Narcotic Committee of which the present 
writer is a member; so he is vastly interested in seeing proper 
jcare given to the drug addicts by this bill becoming a law, 
or by other means if it fails. The responsibility rests upon 
the public. ; 

_ The narcotic laws must be enforced in the full recognition 
‘of the fact that professional people are responsible for a large 
proportion of drug addiction. The great body of ethical and 
capable professional people must join in the crusade against 
‘the physician, dentist or druggist who is catering to narcotic 
addiction. They owe it to the public to do so, and they owe 
it to the professions of which they are members to run to 
eth the degenerates therein who are trafficking in human 
‘weakness and vicious habits. 

! “Last of all comes Satan ”’—the dopeshiner pure and sim- 
ple. He has not the nerve to break liquor or narcotic laws 
‘openly; so he takes a chance with drug laws that are so de- 
‘fective as to allow him to make any sort of lying claim in 
newspapers and in low-grade magazines, some of them medi- 
cal journals, put a certain amount of narcotics in his concoc- 
‘tions, or use cannabis, hyoscine, hydrated chloral, or other 
‘potent agents, and even medicate alcohol in such manner as 
to make the legal classification of his product difficult and 
allow him a loophole to escape if brought to the bar of jus- 
tice. This dopeshiner has so often been exposed that the pres- 
ent writer will not attempt to do so. 

This whole sordid story has been a hard one for a physi- 
Cian to tell, since it involves his own profession; but, as a 
‘Sanitarian, he tells it in the hope that the public will support 
the various public health services in state and nation in their 
efforts to blot out the nefarious traffic in habit-inducing drugs 
and remove this blot from the medical escutcheon. 
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| 220 W. 42d St., New York 


ALFRED A. KNOPF & 


Important New Books 


WERE YOU EVER A CHILD? 


By Floyd Deil 
A study of education and a criticism of our outworn educational 
system. ‘‘To have written a book of this sort that is at once 
sound and captivating is no mean achievement.”—The Survey. $1.75 


HOW THE WAR CAME 


By Earl Loreburn : 
A scathing denunciation of secret diplomacy by a veteran British 
statesman. ‘He has collected sufficient evidence to discountenance 
completely the diplomatic methods of the old school, on grounds 
both of morality and expediency.’”—The Nation. $ 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


By Etienne Antonelli 
The indispensable book on Russia. 
Bolshevist theory and practice, 
sociologist. 


THE PLOT AGAINST MEXICO 
By L. J. de Bekker 


Exposes the propaganda of the foreign oil interests in Mexico to 
force this country into intervention, and indicates the chief steps 
necessary for a peaceful solution of the problem. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE (1771-1854) 


By Graham Wallas 
For years a source book of English political history, this story of 
the “father of the Labour Party” is as well an inspiring and 
With portrait frontispiece. $3.50 


An accurate, unbiased study of 
by a French economist $300 


workmanlike document. 


LINDA CONDON 


A Novel By Joseph Hergesheimer 
“Linda Condon has much of the mystic beauty of Dona Rita of 
‘The Arrow of Gold,’ the deathless charm of a few great women in 
literature.”—Ohicago Tribune. 


$2.00 


New Harper Books 


\ 
THE INSIDE STORY OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


By E. J. Dillon 
The real story of what went on during those highly 
significant days in Paris, when the Big Five were 
gathered round the conference table in Paris. A book 
particularly valuable to the student of history. 
Post 8vo. $2.50. 


RAYMOND ROBINS’ OWN STORY 
Set Down by William Hard 


Raymond Robins is the man whom Theodore Roose- 
velt chose for the difficult Red Cross mission to 
Russia. He fearlessly tells the truth as he learned 
it from observation on the ground in Russia. Crown 
8vo. Illus. $2.00. 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 
By Malcolm W. Davis 


Not 4 war book, but a thoroughly practical and au- 
thoritative book about the opportunities which Russia 
will offer in her coming period of reconstruction of 
the country. For the business man, the traveler, and 
the social worker. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM 


By John Spargo 
This book lays bare the reasons back of the world 
phenomena of unrest. It also offers a remedy—a 
remedy that will appeal to every reasonable American 
poeta it is based on common sense. COrown 8vo. 


RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROBLEM 


By John Spargo 

John Spargo sees Russia not merely as a vast prob- 
lem, but as a vast opportunity, too. He is not a 
Bolshevist ; but for the thinker he clears the haze of 
controversy about Bolshevism with his shrewd 
analysis, Crown 8vo. Oloth, $2.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS pemmen 


Established 1817 
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THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


NEW YORK CITY 
OFFERS 


a three-year course of training in all branches of 
nursing, including public health, for graduates of 
accredited high schools. Also a two-year course, 
with three months’ preparatory, to graduates of 
colleges whose work has included courses in ele- 
mentary science. Classes admitted June 16th and 


September ist. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

OF NURSING CO-OPERATES WITH THE 

DEPARTMENT OF NURSING AND HEALTH 

OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


in offering a five-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science and to a diploma in nurs- 
ing. Students who have completed one or more 
years of college work are admitted to advanced 
standing. 

Information concerning training for Diploma in Nursing 
obtained from Director, School of Nursing, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Seventieth Street and Madison Avenue. 


For particulars concerning requirements for the Bache- 
lor’s Degree refer to Department of Nursing and Health, 
Teachers’ College. 


The New School for Social Research 


offers courses for 


Business and Professional Men and Women, 
Trade Unionists, Students and Teachers 


BY 
Thomas S. Adams Henry C. Metcalf 
Leon Ardzrooni Wesley Clair Mitchell 
Harry E. Barnes Roscoe Pound 
Joseph P. Chamberlain Emily James Putnam 
Felix Frankfurter James Harvey Robinson 
A. A. Goldenweiser Reginald Smith 
Horace M. Kallen Thorstein Veblen 
Harold J. Laski Leo Wolman 
Guido H. Marx Robert Bruere 


Director, Bureau of Industrial Research 


AND 
Charles A. Beard 


Director, Bureau Municipal Research 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE TO THE SCHOOL 


465 West 23rd Street 7 
Chelsea 1386 New York 


The Socialist Review 


for APRIL contains 


Allied Plots in Russia 


A hitherto unpublished document from the special 
Moscow informant of the French President, con- 
taining “inside” facts on the “sabotage” plotted 
against Soviet Russia by the Allies. How they 
planned to blow up bridges and starve the people 
of Petrograd, even while the German War was 
raging. 


Labor and Sinn Fein 


A stirring story of Irish Labor, and of James Con- 
nolly the Irish leader who “started things” while 
the Sinn Fein leaders looked on. 


Politics for Workers 


Duncan McDonald, of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, states the case for united action at the polls 
this Fall by all workers of hand and brain. 


Socialist Party Tactics 


A vital. symposium, by Socialist Party leaders of 
varied views, bearing on the coming Annual Con- 
vention. 


Sedition Laws of the Past 
The Albany Trial—A Digest 
Russian Government Documents 


THE SOCIALIST REVIEW 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


25c. a Copy $2.50 a Year 


Train for Social Work 


under those who have a vital day-to-day 
contact with the problems of their specialty 
in social work or public health nursing. 


The Pennsylvania School 


for Social Service 


under a staff of thirty specialists of wide reputa- 
tion offers training in 
Community Organization 
Family Social Work 
Civic Research 
Child Welfare 
Public Health Nursing 
Social Research in Case Work 
Educational Guidance 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Work in Hospitals 


with supervised field work in 


one of the largest and most fully equipped 
social workshops in the country. 


Address: Frank D. Watson, Director 
1302 Pine Street, Philadelphia 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 


Summer Courses in Social Science at Smith College 


July 6th—August 21st, 1920 
COURSES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND TEACHERS 


Child Psychology Industrial Problems 
Community Analysis Public Health 
Community Health Social Medicine 
Community Service Social Psychiatry 
Mental Tests Social Psychology 


r { 
Government as a factor in social work 
Problems in Government connected with social work 


TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Community Service 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


For information address The Director 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK > 


Northampton Massachusetts 


HUNDREDS 
of YOUNG 
WOMEN 


are needed in 


A college is not a thing of stones and mortar, but a collection of 
men, educated and to be educated. Education is not a matter merely 
of instruction. Education depends upon comradeship and under- 
standing between pupil and instructor. This is especially true of 
undergraduate collegiate education. 


The great American university as a place for undergraduate train- 
ing has one great weakness. It has not solved the problem of pre- 


serving the necessary small and intimate groupings within the large 
enrollment. 


} Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association 


The small college doing undergraduate work only with a group of 
not over 200 students was once the rule in this country. It has not 
been superseded successfully by a large university, as is well known 


Secretaryships 


TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


Summer School 


to every educator of prominence in America. 


St. Stephen’s College is a small undergraduate college where inti- 
macy in education is possible, where scholarship is as high as any- 
where in this country, where mental breadth and spiritual depth are 
not considered incompatible, and where simplicity of living and in- | 
expensive recreation, are possible even in 1920. The fees are $450 
a year for tuition, board, and room. 


Extension Courses 


National Training School 


Address the President 
THE REV. BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For information, address 
Secretarial Department 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Especially thorough instruction in History, Civics, Economics, and Sociology 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, oer Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


45th St and Sintt Ave. 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


New York Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 


white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 
new. 


Dra’ 
Hl G GINS’ Taurine Mucllage ; 
oto piounter gid 


Vegetable ‘Glue, etc, 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adh 


Insist on seeing our 
\\ trade mark and name 
i) —Excelsior Quilted 
of} Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


They protect yourMattress jj 
from all impurities and jf 


esives lengthen its life. 


Emancipate: yourself frem corro- 

siveandill-smelling inksand adhe- 

sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 

b and Adhesives. They will be a 

“3, revelation to you, they are’ so. 

4 sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


A single trial will convince. 


——"_ AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. |} 


**None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 4 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN BOOK 
FORM 


heavy board 
cover, 11x814 


25c & : 
“CADO” Clip File 


HOUSES Se Oe INSTITUTIONAL TROPE 


Dry Goods Hardware, Tools and 
i Supplies - 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO, 


(No. 214) (With Madi Clip Inside) ot Fulton Bere ay esapean ye Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New Yor! 
Simple, handy, and most erases! way to Gile all Groceries el 


papers. Holds sheets firmly Ponies va instant Electric Clock Systems 


CUSHMAN &: DENISON Mae a, SEEMAN BROS. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
est reet New York 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., NewYork 501 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
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Building Better Men and Women 


Medart Playground Equipment and modern healthful playgrounds 
promote the development of clean, vigorous, right-thinking men and 
women. 

Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and held the leader- 
ship in the playground movement and the perfecting of playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train the growing childhood of today. 


Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations will br 
sent if requested on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3526 DeKalb St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 
New York, Since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 


“DOMESTIC SCIENCE "OM5giP¥ : 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. For teachers, 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


fs lee see peer hel eects pthc HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
i: let TH ‘BHOPESSION OF HOME-MAKING, CONDUCT NUTRITION 


BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, CLINICS AND CLASSES 


fi 10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c a 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 68th St., Chicago Boston, April 5-17, 1920. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others in- 
i Ae Ti was. Is, aud terested in the care of underweight 
: M ARRI AGE oD BE. By and malnourished children. Director 
mnie Besant, am ii 

intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The William R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee 
Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- $50.00, including all materials. Lim- 
cho-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci- ited number partial scholarships. Ad- 


ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
1330 First Ave. - ~ Seattle, Wash. 


dress Mabel Skilton, Secretary Nutri- 
tion Clinics for Delicate Children, 44 
Dwight Street, Boston. 
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The Graduate Housekeeper 
| eee demand for expert assist- 


ance in private and public 

homes cannot be supplied. Sala- 
ries range from $75 to $100 a month, 
or more, with full living expenses, 
comfortable quarters, and an average 
of eight hours a day “on duty.” This 
is equivalent to $125 to $150 per 
month. Trained professional house- 
keepers, placed by us, are given the 
social recognition due experts, such as 
is accorded the trained graduate nurse. 

Here is an excellent opportunity— 
our new home-study course for pro- 
fessional housekeepers will teach you 
to become an expert in the selection 
and preparation of food, in healthful 
diet and food values, in marketing and 
household accounts, in the manage- 
ment of the cleaning, laundry work, 
mending, child care and training,—in 
all the manifold activities of the home. 
When you graduate we place you ina 
satisfactory position without charge. 
Some positions are non-resident, 
others part-time. 

The training is based on our House- 
hold Engineering course, with much of 
our Home Economics and Lessons in 
Cooking courses required. Usually 
the work can be completed and di- 
ploma awarded in six months, though 
three years is allowed. The lessons 
are wonderfully interesting and just 
what every housekeeper ought to have 
for her own home. Why not be worth 
$150 per month as a home-maker ? 

To those who enroll this month, we 
are allowing a.very low introductory 
tuition, and are giving, free, our Com- 
PLETE Domestic ScrENcE Liprary, 
beautifully bound in three-fourths 
leather style. This contains our full 
Home Economics, Lessons in Cooking 
and Household Engineering courses— 
4,000 pages, 1,500 illustrations—a 
complete professional library. 

_ This is only one of several profes- 
sional and home-making courses in- 
cluded in our special offer. Full de- 
tails on request. 


- COUPON —-——-—~ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


Please give information about your Correspondence 
Course marked X 


..Graduate Housekeepers’ - -CompleteHomeEconomics 
. Institution Management. ..Special Food Course 
--Lunch Room Management ..Special Health Course 

.. Teaching Home Economics . . Special Motherhood 

.- Home Demonstrators’ - -Household Engineering 

-- Practical Nurse’s Course  ..Lessons in Cooking 

. -Dietitian’s Course - Complete Reading 


INANE hc: 5'S si heteib ins sie sefen Par oni RTE Re 
CMtisy OF REDE) ee ia an ee 


ADDRESS 


ENFORMATION 3/0 ies "dv sick etnies ee EEE eae 
(ge, schooling, experience purpose) Sah 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES oe 


‘AKFILIATED OOMMITTEES FOR BETTER 


FILMS—Membership open. Address National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Varied informational 
service on entertainment and educational films 
adapted to needs of community organizations, 
churches, schools. Also service for city officials. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professienal organization of four tkousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
‘Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories te establish libraries in their plants; 
to promete the use of good books on American 
ideals and tradition. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation te premote development of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
E. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Balttmore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA-. 


TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila, Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications) $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 49th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the premotien of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTKOL 


OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
35 W. 465th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge e¢oncerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, te conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, deter- 
mines policies and assumes complete control of 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. §&. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8, 


Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. ¥F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EB. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. International system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘‘ The Socialist Review.’ 
Special rates for students. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership. $1 upward. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, mora] and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.’’ Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
palgns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford, W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quarterly: $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; —————__———_.,, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in eity, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 


and more democratic organization of i - 
hood life., SitiamR 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL Wi 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, 
cago. General organization to discuss ] 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamph 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 
annual meeting New Orleans, April 14-21, 1] 
Main Divisions and chairmen: ‘ 
Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York, 
Delinquents and Correction—Bernard Glu 
M. D., New York. 
Health—George J. Nelbach, New York. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—Robert 
Kelso, Boston. 
The Family—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Flor 
Kelley, New York. 
The Local Community—H. S. Braucher, N, 
Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M. 
Baltimore. ts 
Organization of Social Forces—William J, 1 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting of Native and Fereign-Born in Ame 
—Allen T. Burns, New York. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SE 
ICE—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’m, 257 Mad 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
unteer woman power of the country for spe 
service along social and economic lines; 
operating with government agencies. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Cran 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New Y¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pv 
health nursing; to develop standards of t 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public He 
Nurse,’ subscription included in member 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. : 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHA? 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22d 
New York. A cooperative guild of social wi 
ers organized to supply social organizations 1 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work | 
structively through members for professi 
standards. 


NALSIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY— 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; V’ 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave. 1] 
York. Composed of social agencies workin; 
guide and protect travelers, especially wo. 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATI 
381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatf 
M. D., Managing Director. Information a) 
organization, education, institutions. nur 
problems and other phases of tubercul 
work. Headquarters for the Modern He: 
Crusade. Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Out 
Life,’’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth W 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
East 23d St., New York. Investigates condit 
of city life as a basis for practical work; tr 
Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UN 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill, Ste 
for self-government in the work shop thro 
organization and also for the enactment 
protective legislation. Information given. | 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOC 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sé 
1 Madison Ave,, N, Y. C. Playground, neigh 
hood and community center activities and 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the ca 
of race degeneracy and means of race impr 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bet 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities, 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Gl 
dir.; 130 E. 28d St., New York. Departme 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Ed 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Le 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘' The | 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation | 
to the public in practical and inexpensive f 
some of the most important results of its w 
Catalogue sent upon request.” 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woo¢ 
‘Wilson, pres.; Richard S, Childs, sec’y; 10 1 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for infor 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, co 
gov't. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training of Negro Youth; an experimen 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the So 
furnishes information on. all phases of the 
problem and/on the Tuskegee Idea and metk 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, tr 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


CLEAN UP DAYS PAY 


BECAUSE THEY 


ADVERTISE GOOD HEALTH 
EXEMPLIFY COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
PREVENT DISEASE 


METROPOLITAN representatives in many cities are 
co-operating with Mayors, City Councils, and Health 
Boards in CLEAN UP CAMPAIGNS. 


They can obtain the co-operation of Policy Holders. 


They can supply you with CLEAN UP LITERA- 
TURE. 


We shall be glad to help you organize and conduct a 
CLEAN UP CAMPAIGN in your community. 


WRITE TO THE 


WELFARE DIVISION 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


o> 


“CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents 

ger agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 5 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 


mumber, for each insertion, minimum 
charge, $1.00 
Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see 


rates on page following. 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Matron for child-caring in- 
stitution in Maryland city of 30,000. Give 
full particulars of self in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3458 Survey. . 


WANTED: Social workers, men and 
women, for positions in the South. Must 
be capable of organizing and promoting 
general social service and health programs 
in communities which, before the war, had 
practically no organized Social Work. The 
work is largely in rural communities and 
small cities. Worker must be executive 
and promoter as well as case worker. Ad- 
dress 3413 Survey. 


WANTED: Visiting Jewish housekeeper 
to assist in Case Department. Opportunity 
for constructive work. Preferably one 
trained in dietetics and competent to work 
with families. Good salary. Address with 
full particulars, including age, experience 
and reference to Superintendent, United 
Jewish Charities, No. 731 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED: Matron (Jewess) for Con- 
valescent Home, taking care of adults and 
specializing in treatment of anemic children. 
Must have experience in institutional ad- 
ministration. Good salary. Trained nurse 
with social experience; or one trained in 
children’s work preferred. Opportunity for 
creative work. Address with particulars, 
including age, experience and reference, to 
the Superintendent, United Jewish Chari- 
ae No. 731 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 

io. 


WANTED: A young woman, college 
graduate preferred, to assist in the Employ- 
ment and Welfare Department of an in- 
dustrial plant in southern Ohio. Must be 
woman of tact, pleasing personality, sound 
judgment who has a keen interest in the 
lives of others. Address 3473 Survey. 


WANTED: A man and wife to act as 
superintendent and matron in an orphan 
asylum in the West, housing forty children. 
Cottage plan. Write to Mr. Philip Heim- 
lich, Y. M. H, A., 3rd & King Sts, Wil- 


mington, Del 
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ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
in public health nursing open 


Applicants must have tact and 


executive ability. 


NATIONAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
628 Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED: 
Protestant Children’s Home. 
christian and woman of refinement. Also 
small children’s supervisor. Must be good 
disciplinarian and should be practical nurse. 
eee Supt., 605 Niagara St., Buffalo, 

TEN e 


Housekeeper-Assistant in 


WANTED: A case worker to do child 
placing as Catholic Agent for a City Aid 
Society in New York State. State ex- 
perience, training, and salary expected. 


Letter of recommendation from pastor. 
Address 3472 Survey. 


WANTED: Man, intelligent, as informa- | 


tion secretary for large Jewish Institution. 
Must be able to speak and write English 
and Yiddish well, and must have a knowl- 
edge of general conditions. Give qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. Address 3470 
SURVEY. 


AN EXPERIENCED housekeeper 
wanted at once at the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, Pittsburgh. Give full details 
in first letter as to experience, references, 
salary expected, etc. Address 3471 
SURVEY. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORKERS wanted. 
Experienced or trained workers with boys 
or girls wanted at the Jewish Orphan 
Home, 5000 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. State salary wanted. Home pro- 
vided if desired. Address 3475 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN wanted by large Jewish 
Institution as English correspondent. Must 
be able to speak and write several lan- 
guages, particularly Yiddish and Polish. 
Give qualifications and salary expected. 
Address 3469 Survey. 


I 


_WANTED—Experienced matron and as- 
sistant at once for children’s boarding home 
(60 children). Address, Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 


lowing requirements: 


SURVEY. 


Must be 


WANTED 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR (Male) for one of the largest and bes 
known manufacturing concerns in the United States. Must meet the fol 
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as 
TEACHERS WANTED > 


TEACHERS WANTED: Tremen 
demand for teachers—practically all 
jects, all sections of the United Stat 
public and private schools, colleges and 
versities. Fisk Teachers Agency, St 
Building, Chicago. i 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN: College grad: 
experienced social worker, available 
position in or near Philadelphia, Septen 
first Address 3457 Survey. 


WANTED by experienced handic 
and Social Service Worker, opening ir 
near some of the large Eastern ci 
Address 3450 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Protestant, ex; 
enced teacher, with Master of Arts de; 
in sociology and knowledge of Spar 
wishes educational or social work in Sx 
America. Address 3447 Survey. 


MAN, 36 years, wishes clerical or exe 
tive position in institution—experien 
A. Hoskins, 3400 N. 17th St. Phila. P 


YOUNG MAN, Protestant, de: 
social service work for Community 
Church. Experienced. Best of refere 
from present position. Address . 
Survey. 


WANTED: Trained and experier 
executive medico-social worker desires | 
tion in a Clinic or Hospital. Nothing u: 
two thousand dollars considered. Add 
3476 SURVEY. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN 
STETRICAL NURSING. The Mates 
Hospital (60 beds) and Out-Patient 
partment of Western Reserve Univer 
Cleveland, Ohio. Four months. Nu 
admitted as vacancies occur. Requireme 
graduate of training school in good st 
ing. Training: experience in hospital 
out-patient department; lectures, cle 
and demonstration, 60 hours. Allow: 
of $12 per month and maintenance. 
filiated courses of three and four mo 
in obstetrical nursing will be arranged ° 
recognized training schools regardles: 
state limitations. Superintendent, Miss 
vina MacDonald. 


A-1 personality. Age, preferably between 30 and 45. Experience it 
industrial education, such as developing apprenticeship courses, nigh 
study courses, training of new employees along commercial and mechan 
ical lines. Must be able to digest and put into brief bulletin form, books 
etc., for the guidance of employees and executives. Must be open mindec 
and able to create and put into effect new educational ideas. 
rspondence will be held strictly confidential. 


All cor 
Write fully to Box No. 346: 
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w York School of Medical Gymnastics 
Massage offers a practical and theo- 
al course in Swedish Exercises, Mas- 
e, Baking, El. Vibr., etc. Diploma. Po- 
ons and patients secured. Apply Oarl &. 
, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 Madi- 
Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1478, 


lew York City. 
bt 


LECTURES 

OF JOSEPH K. HART, of Seattle and 
and, will accept lecture engagements in 
le West and East between May 1 and 
ptember 15. For topics and terms ad- 
$s care SURVEY. 


e a limited number of lecture engage- 
For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
s Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


DWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
sultation Service. Address Miss Brandt. 
om 1202, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
Yew York. 


in the Making”: Lectures on the gen- 
subject of America and the Immigrant. 
ess E. C. Graham, Room 922, 22 East 
snteenth St., New York. 


TOURS 


A few tours 
to Europe at our Expense 4 Scfanieers 
ms ties. Write today for plan and programe. 
TVERBITY TOURS, Bow 8. U. 426, Wilmington, 


DIPLOMAS 


trated circular mailed on request. 
ollinson, Designers, Engrossers, 206 
adway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


e will dispose of a completely new out- 
“of one addressing machine (Elliott) 
‘ith motor and counter attachment, 3 oak 
Hibinets and 60 metal trays. This equip- 
ent has never been used and is in per- 
et condition. Cash offers only. Imme- 
‘ate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


| FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


SMALL MODERN FARM: Near New 
jlorp, Staten Island. Situated on high land 
“center of island; 14 acres, 3 story stone 
Ouse, completely furnished, 12 rooms, 2 
s, 3 toilets, veranda enclosed with glass, 
phone. Good barn, with cement cellar, 
hd gardener’s living quarters above. City 
fater in house and barn. Good kitchen 
arden. Fine orchard. 10 minutes from 


arls. For further information, apply te 
frs. P. Mali, 8 Fifth Avenue. 
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ATTENTION! 
The 47th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 


Work will be held in New Orleans, April 14th to the a2ist. 


New 


Orleans during that week will be the gathering place for social workers 
and socially minded citizens from all over the United States. 


Leaders in Social Reconstruction will present problems of National 


significance and universal interest. 


Opportunities for consultation will 


be provided and the entire session will be full of interest and helpful- 


ness to every one attending. 


In addition to this there will be New 


Orleans in April with all of the hospitable concern for the welfare of 
its guests for which New Orleans has been famous for over a century. 


Make your plans to attend this meeting, for it will be full of value 
to every one interested in social work. 


For particulars address W. H. Parker, General Secretary, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 


FURNISHED ROOMS in Greenwich 
Village. Women only. Quiet street, two 
minutes from Subway: steam heat, use of 
kitchen, maid. References required. Mrs. 
Kellogg, 10 Barrow Street, New York. 
Spring 9757. 


READ 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


on ErGHT RUSSIAN AUTHORS 
Unique Series of Brilliant Critiques 
in the EAST SIDE WEEKLY 
Out Every Friday 


Room 9042, 


Subscription, $1.00 per year 
One Madison Avenue, New York 
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PERIODICALS 


Pifiy cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


The Arbitrator endeavors to spread the spirit 
of the true religion that will make unneces- 
sary the separation of Church and State. 
$1 a year; 25 cents for 8 months. P. O. 
Box 42, Wall St. Station, New York City. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
vee Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

ork. 


School and Home; 50 cents a year, 3 issues; 
20 cents per copy; published by Parents and 


Teachers Association of Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park West, New York. 


a) 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


TROUBLE CASnS: A STUDY OF THN MORD DIFFI- 
CULT FAMILY PROBLPMS AND THH WoRK 
Uron THEM OF THE DETROIT SOCIAL AGEN- 
cips, by A. E, Wood and Harry L. Lurie. 
96 pp. 50 cents. Detroit Community Union, 
100 Griswold St., Detroit, 


{IMMIGRATION LITHRATURH distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
ppd New York, Arguments free on re- 
quest. 


in SEES UEEESISRPUnpppereneseeneeeneeeeeeee 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NBW YORK 


CHILD WHLFARE HaNnpBpoox. Contains inferma- 
tion of value to heaith officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


CHintTY YwaRs of LYNCHING IN THD UNITED 
Statps; a compilation, 105 pages; paper 
covers; fifty cents per copy. National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Celored Peo- 
ple, 70 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Yan Snx Srpp og Lirs, apn explanation for 
young people, with an important introduction 
for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An ex- 
Planation which really explains. Published 
by the author, 350 West 55th St., New York 
City, 25c. 


Tan FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
Wer Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


CREDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
ero! Union Ass’n, 78 Devonshire St., 
Boston, 


{,ABOR’S PLAN BOR GOVERNMENT OWNDRSHIP 
AND D®MOCRACY IN THH OPHRATION OF THY 
RAILROADS, Based on statements by Glenn 
®. Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH First Narionat Co- 
OPHRATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative League of America. 
2 West 13th St., New York. 


PHNOPLE WHO Go To Bents, By Theresa Wolt- 
son. Pp, 24, Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 
eu piehed by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


FaRM Laspork vs. ScHoon ATTENDANCE, By 
Gertrude Folks. Pp. 20. Price 10 cents. 
ep ened by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


STaTH LAWS AND MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR 
CHILD PROTECTION. By Josette Frank. Pp. 
8. Single copies free. Published by Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


STUDY OF DELINQUENT GIRLS, Reprint Journal 
of Criminal Law, 36 pages, 15c., from June 


Be Ro ild, North Toledo Settlement, Toledo, 
QO, 


TRADE WITH UKRAINE, UKRAINE’S NATURAL 
WHALTH, NEEDS AND COMMERCIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIBS: The Ukrainian Co-operative 
Societies and Their Influence. 10 cents; 
Friends of Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


UKRAINE AND Russia, A Survey of Their 
Economic Relations, 10 cents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PROTEST OF THE UKRAINIAN RPPUBLIC TO THE 
U. S. AGAINST THH DELIVERY OF BASTHRN 
GALICIA TO POLISH DOMINATION. Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE JEWISH POGROMS IN UKRAIND, Compiled 
and issued by the Friends of Ukraine, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Fexcernionat ability sel- ? 
dom just happens. It is | 
usually a result of exceptional 


hl training. | a 
| It will never come with a é 
‘| summer harvest, unless you : 
will to have it so. Because : 
: it will not, the ninety and 


nine will go without it. 
And that is why you should 
have it. 


Five weeks (July 7th to August 14th) at 
| the New York summer school will push 
your horizon of usefulness much further 
than you now suppose. It will make a de- 
cided difference in your personal efficiency. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty Second Street 
New York 


: See 
Sr ST 


